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Give diligence to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, handling aright the word of truth! 2 Timothy 2.15 (American 


Standard Bible). 


Religious Thought and Activity: 
At Home and Abroad 


Two boys from among the dwarfs were 
pupils at the Bulu school at Efulen in West 
Africa for the first term, and stayed to the 
finish. One had read the charts and first 
primer, and was reading in the second 
primer, all inside of two months. Both 
promised to return the next term, and the 
missionaries are hoping they will, for in all 
the years of mission work in Africa none of 
their tribe has stayed in school long enough 
to get even a start. 


The nationwide distribution of New 
Testaments in China engineered by 
George T. B. Davis enjoyed God’s blessing 
in such a signal manner that a campaign has 
now been started for the careful and prayer- 
ful circulation of a million copies of the New 
Testament in the Latin-American lands of 
Central and South America, Mexico and the 
West Indies. The plan is not merely the 
circulation of a million Testaments, but to 
water the Word with such a great volume of 
prevailing prayer that a great spiritual 
awakening will sweep over the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. 


The progress and permanence of Chris- 
tianity in China is attested by the recent 
dedication in Shanghai of a church costing 
$120,000 for a congregation of over 5000 
communicant members, details concerning 
which have just been received by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. Con- 
cerning this new church the ‘“‘North-China 
Daily News” of Shanghai says: 


“The Christian movement is to be con- 
gratulated in having another addition to the 
growing number of beautiful modern church 
buildings which can be found strategically 
scattered over Greater Shanghai.” 

The Fitch Memorial Church in Darroch 
Road, Shanghai, has been erected in mem- 
ory of Dr. and Mrs. George F. Fitch, for 
more than 50 years Presbyterian mission- 
aries in central China. 


Archeological interest in Egypt contin- 
ues to center in the labors of Drs. Reisner 
and Breasted. The remarkable discoveries 
of the former around the First Pyramid 
carry history back some five thousand years, 
they think. 

Recently there has been put on exhibition 
in the Cairo Museum the restored furniture 
of the tomb of Hetep-heres, mother of 
Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh. 

The translation by Dr. Breasted of a papy- 
rus whose records go back to between 2500 
and 3000 B. C. and cover 48 surgical cases, 
makes ancient times seem modern. He re- 
minds us that in the days of Darius an of- 
ficer was sent to Egypt to restore a medical 
school at Sais in the Delta, the oldest state 
medical school known. - 


Nothing in recent years has so brought 
together the churches of the Evangelical 
Union of the Philippines as the sending of 
delegates to the Jerusalem Conference. The 
knowledge which the churches and pastors 
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all over the Islands received of the purpose 
in sending these delegates, and of the nature 
of the council meeting, has given a new vi- 
sion of world service and made the churches 
feel that they are working together with 
thousands of other Christians in a great 
world enterprise. 

The churches of the Philippines contrib- 
uted nearly $1500 for the delegates’ expenses. 


Lord Lytton told a London Missionary 
Society’s laymen’s lunch in London that mis- 
sionary sermons to which he had listened in 
his youth left him quite cold. “It all seemed 
to be a matter of statistics of alleged con- 
versions. But I have spent five years in 
India, and have seen the self-sacrificing lives 
and service of many missionaries. I have 
‘felt ashamed of the red carpet always ex- 
tended before me as governor, for I thought 
it was the missionaries who really deserved 
to walk upon it.” 


The enrolment of the American Univer- 
sity at Cairo this year has the distinction 
of carrying for the first time in its history 
the name of a woman student, a graduate 
of the American Girls’ College in Cairo. It 
marks a real epoch in the development of the 
country that a woman has had the courage 
‘to attend an institution of higher learning 
where men predominate, and that public 
sentiment makes such a step possible. 

The atmosphere of the college makes some 
things possible and other things impossible 
as was not the case a few years ago. “Was 
one boy discourteous to the matron the other 
day? There were three or four bystanders 
who reproved him and apologized to her.” 


The radio has invaded Japan. To one 
knowing how this people has resented the in- 
vasion of Christianity it was most interesting 
at Christmas time to see how many were 
listening in to the carols which were being 
broadcast. It is also significant that three 
times in one week addresses by prominent 
Christians were broadcast and the people 
heard them gladly. 

Two leading men of the town of Matsu- 
zaka, Japan, came to the Christian principal 
of the girls’ school and said they had heard 
some Christian lectures over the radio by a 
preacher in Nagoya, and they wanted the 
principal to write and ask him to come to 
Matsuzaka and speak. They agreed to pay 
the expenses, for they said many young men 


really wanted to know more about religion. 
There was much dissatisfaction with Bud- _ 
dhism, and they wanted to hear about Chris- _ 
tianity. 


The continuation committee of the 
Stockholm Conference on Life and Order © 
had before it at its recent meeting the pope’s 
encyclical of a year ago forbidding Roman 
Catholics to participate in ecclesiastical co- 
operative movements. 

Professor Deismann of Berlin strongly 
urged that the Stockholm conferees should 
take formal notice of the action of the Holy 
See, and respond in terms that would make 
clear the constructive position of Protestant- 
ism in the life of the modern world. 

The opinion of the general secretary, Rev. 
Henry A. Atkinson of New York, finally 
prevailed. Dr. Atkinson, in his message to 
the committee, said: 

“While this papal letter is not aimed di- 
rectly at the Stockholm movement, yet it in- 
cludes it by implication in its sweeping 
terms. This letter need not disturb us. It 
is the success of the efforts to bring the 
churches of the world together, not its fail- 
ures, that has helped give rise to the neces- 
sity which the pope has felt for issuing this 
document. 

“There can be no quarrel with Rome, no 
matter how short-sighted we may think she 
has been in issuing such an appeal. It is for 
Rome and not for outsiders to correct this 
situation.” 


Bishop Brent’s resolutions on Church 
Union which were adopted by the House 
of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Washington, D. C., are as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the Methodist churches, 
North and South, and the Presbyterian 
churches, North and South, in this country 
be invited by the church to appoint com- 
missions to sit with a similar commission of 
General Convention in the consideration of 
matters of Christian morality, looking 
toward organic unity ; 

“Resolved, That a commission of three 
bishops, three presbyters, and three laymen 
chosen from our younger theologians, be 
chosen to act with the above proposed com- 
missions, and to report to the next General 
Convention.” 

Bishop Brent is reported as saying that 


New Race Problems Are Forming in America. 
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these resolutions were presented after long 
and careful thought of all sides of the sub- 
ject, that he had chosen these especial bodies 
because the differences between them were 
slight, and he was convinced that if they 
could sit side by side looking for points of 
similarity and not for differences the same 
kind of experience would come as came at 


Lausanne, and we would be surprised at the 


results achieved. 


Problems in Embryo. 

“T should have the legal right at my ma- 
jority to shoot my father and my mother 
before committing suicide.” 

This claim is made by a Pacific-Coast- 
born Irish-Japanese hybrid. He has red hair, 
gray eyes. The latter, however, are formed 
into the typical almond eyes of Nippon. He 
complains of an intense loneliness because he 
is socially an outcaste. Japanese bar him 
just as much as do Americans. The West 
Coast is thus beginning to duplicate the Eu- 
rasian group of every Far East seaport. 

Similar injustice to future generations 
must also result from the present mass im- 
migration northward over the Mexican bor- 
der. The Mexican peon is coming in droves 
to the land of highest wages plus stable 
government. He is what ethnologists call an 
‘Amerind, or American-Indian. Amerinds 
are as far removed from Nordics as are Ori- 
entals. 

The peon brings his daughters. Their sex 
standards are different from ours. There 
must result generations of hybrids, since 
there will always be low whites like the 
squaw-men of the old frontier. Thus Amer- 
ica will come to add to her other alarming 
race problems the menace of a new caste of 
discontents. 

The foregoing comes to us from the Im- 
migration Study Commission of Sacramento, 
Cal., which suggests that the remedy is the 
Harris Box Bill to place Latin America 
under the same quota as Europe. 

We quote the items because race relations 
are one of the stock religious problems in 
this country just now. 


Contrasts in Mission Fields. 

A Canadian Anglican missionary, Mrs. 
H. C. Watts, transferred from the disturb- 
ance of Northern China to peaceful Japan, 
has written: 

“Japan seemed at first to offer dull con- 


Holy Father, we thank thee for the 
light of the gospel shining in our world 
with ever increasing brightness! We 
thank thee for all who have walked 
therein, and especially for those dear to us 
in whose lives we have seen thy glory and 
beauty! May we know that whether in 


the body or out of the body they are with 
thee, and that when these earthly days 
come to an end it is not that our service 
of thee and of one another may cease, but 
that it may begin anew: through him who 
is the light of the world, thy Son, our 


Lord! Amen. 


trast to our old field. No war! No ban- 
dits! Everything worked like clockwork in 
a perfect system of law and order. Trains 
started on time. Streets blazed forth cleanli- 
ness. Where was the filth and squalor and 
poverty of our former days? We missed the 
squeaking wheelbarrow, the friendly donkey, 
the street calls, and all the other things that 
had grown dear and familiar to us in China. 
Efficiency seemed written over everything, 
and this, to our Chinese eyes, ears and noses, 
spelt dullness.” 

After six months in Tokio she went to a 
small Japanese city, from which she wrote: 

“We are tremendously happy to be here. 
To anyone coming from China where crowds 
throng our meetings the work at first seems 
slow, but the longer one is here the more 
convinced one is that the work is solid and 
lasting. One by one they are entering the 
kingdom, and little by little the nation is 
bending to the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ. Young men and young women are 
reading, thinking, questioning, and God is 
working in their hearts. There is nothing 
spectacular about it. Step by step, stage by 
stage, the new world is being created; and 
we are glad that we are here to help in this 
magnificent task. May your prayers con- 
tinue for Japan, that she may discover more 
and more of God’s truth, beauty and love, 
and express these ever more fully in her 
life and character !” 


The wife of a famous English bishop— 
whom we shall call John Smith,—was very 
ill, and required a serious operation. As she 
recovered from the anesthetic she was heard 
to murmur: 

“Am I in heaven? Am I in heaven? No, 
there’s John!” 
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IMPOSING NEW CHAPEL AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A gift of one million dollars to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago “to promote the religious 
idealism of the students of the University and 
of all those who come within its gates” was 
announced by John D. Rockfeller, Jr., at the 
recent dedication of the new University 
Chapel. It is in memory of his mother, “for 
the broadest and most liberal development of 
the spiritual forces centering in and radiating 
from the University Chapel.” 

Acting-president Frederic Woodward, giv- 
ing the opening address, compared the Chapel 
to the “choicest monuments of medieval reli- 
gion.” He said in part, as transmitted by the 
University publicity department: 

“Though the chapel become as Chartres or 
as Sainte Chapelle, it will not fulfil the pur- 
pose of the donor, which is our purpose, un- 
less from week to week and from year to 
year there is here preached a gospel so intel- 
lectually honest and morally courageous, so 
free from intolerance and superstition, so 
harmonious with our knowledge of life, so 
radiant with love, as to draw the students of 
the University eagerly within these doors 
and to send them forth with that understand- 
ing which makes men gladly obedient to the 
laws that govern their lives. 

“Nor can such a gospel be preached effec- 
tively from this pulpit unless we who teach 
in lecture halls and laboratories are equally 
honest, tolerant, and wise. There are those 
who believe that the atmosphere of a Uni- 
versity is seriously detrimental to, if not 
destructive of, religion. But unless we of 
the faculty are false to the purpose of the 
University this cannot be so. Truth may 
destroy dogma, but it must, in the nature of 
the case, be the foundation of religion. And 
the fundamental truths which the scientific 
achievements of the past century have dis- 
closed to us, revealing as they do the essen- 
tial unity of all things and holding out the 
promise of limitless advancement in knowl- 
edge, constitute a sounder basis of true reli- 
gion than mankind has ever known before. 

“There is in the University but one possi- 
ble danger to religion: that the truth may be 
so narrowly, so irreverently taught by us as 
to.send the student forth cynical of human 
virtues and indifferent to the things of the 
spirit. 

“This we should be constantly on our 


guard to avoid. And as we dedicate this 
chapel to the uses of religion may we dedi- 
cate ourselves afresh to the cause of truth: 
highly resolving that this chapel shall not 
have been built in vain, but that the youth of 
the University shall be here enabled with our 
help to lay, broad and deep, the foundations 
upon which to build.” 

So far it might be a Buddhist or other 
chapel that was being dedicated, but Mr. 
Rockefeller, speaking as the representative 
of his father, praised the religious attitudes 
which have grown up during recent years as 
being at once honest, tolerant, and idealistic, 
and pleaded for a greater devotion to Christ 
as a model. Rev. Charles Whitney Gilkey, 
formerly pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, was installed as dean of the Chapel. 

“What Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue has 
done in the architecture of the new Univer- 
sity Chapel, with its bold and successful 
originalities built upon the basis of a great 
heritage, remains for the University itself 
now to do again in the program within the 
Chapel,” Dr. Gilkey said in his response. 
“The traditional forms of religious worship 
and thought have similarly to be reworked if 
they are to have any central place in the life 
of a modern University, or to express its own 
idealism and aspiration. 

“This great challenge and opportunity, 
dramatized in the very architecture of the 
Chapel, lies before the Board of University 
Social Service and Religion, which is respon- 
sible for the uses of the new structure. The 
board is composed equally of faculty and 
students, a significant innovation in itself, 
and has as its executive officer a new Uni- 
versity official, devoting his full time to the 
study of its problems and the direction of its 
work, the dean of the University Chapel. 
Not only the city of Chicago but the whole 
academic world will be watching to see 
whether the board can develop within the 
Chapel a program as original and creative as 
the building itself.” 

The ceremonies marked the culmination of 
15 years of planning and three years of con- 
struction. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, the 
architect, achieved the finest Gothic church 
in the nation in this Chapel in the opinion of 
many leading architects who have visited the 
Chapel. Many innovations upon the tradi- 
tional Gothic have been successfully intro- 
duced in this structure, which cost over $1,- 
800,000. 


Note Five Principles in Personal Evangelism! 
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now by the gospel. 
BY WAY OF SUGGESTION. 


Love—the motive; evangelization—the 
result. 


There are only two powers in the world, 
the sword and the spirit, and in the long 
run the spirit will conquer the world—Na- 
poleon. 


Kneeland is the name we saw some- 
where for the place of prayer. What a land 
is Kneeland! It is the place one may go to 
meet God. 


At a prayer meeting one brother prayed 

that the Lord would bless those who were at 

home on beds of sickness and on sofas of 
) wellness. 


| No preacher can cut himself adrift from 
| the preachers that have gone before. “I can- 
not light my own fire,’ declared that prince 
of preachers, Robertson of Brighton—Dr. 
Norman Maclean, Scotland. 


A new method of pastoral visitation has 
been devised. This pastor was not willing 
to turn over to an assistant the whole matter 
of calling. It seemed to him like delegating 
a secretary to shake hands with his friends. 
Yet the congregation was too large for him 
to call on every family. He met the diffi- 
) culty by meeting with neighborhood groups 
of his people, thirty or forty at a time. 

The plan has proved satisfactory to all. 
Of course, in cases of sickness or sorrow in- 
) dividual calls are made. 


These promising looking boys in the Paterson (N. J.) county jail represent thou- 
sands of youths just beginning a career of crime. 
Will you help send or bring it to them by books? 


The lives of all might be changed 
(Page 71.) 


One of the most valuable sources from 
which information comes to our desk is the 
Foreign Policy Association of 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City. 

It issues a bi-weekly bulletin called “In- 
formation Service,” consisting usually of 12 
to 16 pages, with holes punched for filing. 

As the information is mostly of political 
and economic character there is little we can 
use in this magazine, but what it tells about 
such subjects as “The Race Problem in 
South Africa” or “The Rise of the Kuomin- 
tang” is important in missionary statesman- 
ship, and all the bulletins are invaluable for 
future reference. 


Five principles in personal evangelism 
have been stated in five words thus: Confi- 


dence, confession, conviction, conversion, 
continuance. 

Confidence is the outcome of friendly ac- 
quaintance. 


Confession is the mutual result of more in- 
timate friendship, when bars are lowered and 
hearts bared. 

Conviction of sin ensues when a person 
realizes there is a quality of life superior to 
his own,—a life well pleasing to God,—the 
lack of which he recognizes to be his own 
fault. 

Conversion is the radical change of values 
brought about by the Holy Spirit in the 
heart. 

Continuance is the lifelong process of 
growth in grace. 
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Last June the Sunday school at Kana- 
zawa, Japan, had its annual flower day. The 
platform at the front of the church was al- 
most hidden by the flowers which the chil- 
dren had brought. There were roses, lilies, 
peonies, chrysanthemums, and many other 
kinds of flowers in vases made from sections 
of bamboo cut for that purpose by the young 
men teachers. For the program there were 
dialogues, Scripture verses, songs and sto- 
ries. 

When church was over the children and 
older people were given flowers, and led by 
the teachers went to the hospitals, where 
they were allowed to give the flowers and 
some pretty Scripture cards to the patients. 


John McEntee Bowman, head of the 
Biltmore chain of hotels, announced recently 
the opening of a chapel in his Biltmore Hotel 
in New York. 

This chapel, a beautiful room dedicated to 
God, is not for any particular creed or de- 
nomination. It is not to be used for the hold- 
ing of services, but is set apart for medita- 
tion and silent prayer. It is to be a place in 
which one’s spirit may be renewed and from 
which one may go with greater faith and 
with new hope and courage. 

This place of rest and of silence is to be 
known as Meditation Chapel, and it is to 
serve the guests and employees of the hotel. 
Its doors will never be closed, and yet it will 
always be set apart from the more worldly 
affairs of life. 

It is learned as news of real importance 
that Mr. Bowman will carry this idea fur- 
ther, and that similar chapels will be opened 
in other hotels operated by his company. 


Christian laymen in Larchmont, N. Y., 
surprised, shocked and shamed the men of 
their community into a religious regenera- 
tion and built up of the Presbyterian church 
a great and growing community Christian 
enterprise. 

One of the weapons in their bombardment 
was a pamphlet entitled “Time to Think.” 
Here is an extract from this pamphlet: 

“If you write it down in black and white, 
the majority of men in Larchmont and al- 
most any other community after they get 
through school make use of the church as 
follows: 

“1, They get a minister to marry them, 
and 


“2. To christen their children; 

“3. Ask him for help in case of trouble, 

“4. And figure out that a minister will 
bury them. : 

“Tn return for this they 

“1. Feel they have met their obligation by 
sending their children to the Sunday school, 
and 

“2. Contribute the cost of a box of good 
cigars toward the financial support of the 
church.” 


A Dying Ember. 


A story is told of a certain pastor who 
mourned over a backslider in his congrega- 
tion, once a regular attendant at the prayer 
service, who for months had not been seen 
in the “upper room.” Unable to stand it 
longer, at the close of one of the meetings in 
which the voice formerly accustomed to lead 
in prayer was sorely missed, the minister 
went straight to the man’s home and found 
him sitting before the open fire. The absen- 
tee, somewhat startled by the intrusion, hast- 
ily placed another chair for his visitor, and 
then waited for the expected words of re- 
buke. 

Had the rebuke been spoken no one knows 
what the reply might have been, or what 
mistaken yet lasting anger might have been 
kindled. But not a word did the minister 
say. 

Taking his seat before the fire he silently 
took the tongs, and lifting a glowing coal 
from the midst of its fellows laid it by itself 
on the hearthstone. Remaining painfully si- 
lent, he watched the blaze die out. 

Then the truant opened his lips to say: 

.“You needn’t say a single word, sir! I'll 
be there next Wednesday night.” 


Beautify Your Church Grounds! 

The Church of Wide Fellowship of South- 
ern Pines, N. C., has started a phase of ex- 
tension work that is unique. It has acquired 
a half acre of land adjoining the church on 
which a church garden is being planted. 

For five years, writes the chairman, a cry- 
ing need has existed in the vicinity for a 
place where elderly people and semi-invalids 
could sit and commune with God amid pleas- 
ing surroundings. 

On this property are two pine groves, in 
which have been placed seats to fill this long- 
felt want. The rest of the grounds are be- 
ing beautified extensively with ornamental 


Religious Books May Be a Looking-Glass. 
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shrubbery and flowers. It is proposed to 
raise enough flowers to provide a bouquet 
for every sick person in the entire commu- 
nity, irrespective of creed or nationality. 

The church has adopted the motto, “To 
Beautify Our Environments and Give Hap- 
piness to Others.” The slogan is, “Every 
Dollar Invested with Us Multiplies Happi- 
ness.” 

Being a winter resort, guests from about 
fifteen states visit Southern Pines. The work 
has unlimited possibilities, as it is expected 
to inspire other communities to beautify 
their churches and environments, followed 
by the beautifying of forgotten cemeteries. 

Among the various pathways is one known 
as the “Authors’ Walk.” Already authors 
and men of note from twelve different states 
have made contributions of prose or poetry 
on nature or flowers. These are put into a 
Memory Book, and copies made of some and 
placed amid the flowers. The Memory Book 
is kept in the Ladies’ Parlor, where those 
who are too feeble to walk to any extent may 
look them over and gather some gems of 
thought. 

A beautiful bird bath and sun dial have 
been received as memorials. 


What about Your Laundryman? 

Jim Lum is a Chinese laundryman in a 
Southern town, “just the ordinary Chinaman 
who has a laundry in so many places,” a 
rector writes. “He did mine, and I was 
struck by the thought that we spend so much 
money in trying to help the Chinese in his 
own country and do not bother about him at 

all when he is at our doors, oftentimes lonely 
and isolated. 

“Jim could speak little English, but could 
understand it better than he could talk it, so 

, 1 would stop and talk to him. I found he 
| had an unusually good moral reputation, and 
/he was easily interested in coming to the 
} services, which he soon learned to enjoy and 
appreciate. I then approached him on the 
) subject of his uniting himself with the church 
' and tried to make clear to him what it would 
all mean. 

“He was the first and only Chinese, the 
bishop told me, who had been presented to 
| him for confirmation. This was about two 
' years ago, and Jim. has been one of our most 
faithful communicants ever since. He has 
contributed regularly each year more than he 
' promised to both sides of the duplex envelope, 


Night Prayer for a Sick Child. 
MartHa McCLeLti_anp Reap. 
Touch lightly, Lord, the little thirsting lips, 
Smooth gently now, the tumbled, tangled hair, 
Stroke softly, too, the little restless feet, 
And all the tired little body there! 


Fold in thy love all helpless little lambs 

In every place and land the whole world through! 
Breathe into them thy depths of inner life, 

And waken thus their strength and courage new! 


Then, every shade of grey or darkness fled, 
When morning mounts the sky’s most distant blue, 
O lead them forth to gambol in the light, 
In clover fields all fresh in glittering dew! 
—‘Churchman.” 


and is always anxious to pay, the treasurer 
tells me. The members of the congregation 
have stopped in to speak to him whenever 
there was the chance to do so, and in this 
way he has felt one of us in the faith. 

“Jim had been in the community for a num- 
ber of years, and none of the Christian bodies 
had ever thought of him in spite of the fact 
that they were all doing work in China. It 
quite startled them when he was confirmed! 
The same thing could be done in many other 
places with patience and a little kindly inter- 
est."—Department of Publicity, Episcopal 
Church. 


Religious Books a Looking-Glass. 


I know what those wonderful books have 
done for me, and not only for myself but for 
others behind these old prison bars who have 
been made sick of sin. The D. L. Moody 
books have been a looking-glass for our 
souls. We so often think of mother’s 
prayers, and as you have told us many times 
a mother never knows just how much suffer- 
ing it will take to answer her prayers. Many 
times it almost breaks her precious heart, 
what she has to suffer to save her boy, but 
thank God it has taken two years of hard 
work to fix me up for heaven. I can work 
and rejoice in my Lord as I know he has for- 
given my every sin, as my heart was black 
with sin and shame. Just this short time of 
new life has been worth a thousand worlds 
like this to me. I can look back and see 
what my God has done for me, and shout the 
praise of God. This world has no charms 
for me. 

I have one year and nine months more to 
work, as man says, though I don’t know 
what my Father in heaven says about it. I 
have left it with him. I have suffered much 
in my body since I came here, though my: 
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Lord has stood by me and keeps me sweet in 
my soul, and I am looking for the day to 
come when I can be a free man and go tell 
what the Lord has done for me. I am pray- 
ing to know my Lord and trying to study to 
know his precious Word, for it is food for 
my soul. Since God sent his Word to me by 
you I shall never stop praising him for the 
looking-glass that showed me my black life 
in those dear old precious books. I just 
would to God they could reach every 
wretched, poor, heartbroken man such as I 
was, but thank God I am a new creature in 
Christ Jesus and do expect to serve him the 
rest of my life. This is a hard place to live 
for God, as there is so much evil here, though 
I shall do my best to help someone else to 
find God, as he can save to the uttermost all 
who come to him.—Written to a Christian 
worker by a prison inmate. 


Dentistry Under Difficulties. 
A. P. UHLINGER. 


The missionary on the field has many 
things to do beside the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and one of these things that we were 
often called upon to do was to extract teeth. 

The natives in our part of Congo dig out 
their teeth with a sharp pointed iron, and that 
of course is painful. A man came to the sta- 
tion one day with his jawbone broken as a 
result of such an operation. 

We well remember the first tooth we 
pulled. We had been told just how it should 
be done, but it was a different matter when it 
came to doing it. Of course we broke off the 
tooth, and had to cut the gum with a pocket- 
knife in order to get out the root. The 
woman was patient. The root was not taken 
out until after more than an hour’s work, 
and in spite of it all she was thankful. 

The people would come many miles to be 
relieved of toothache, and many of them 
heard the gospel because pain had driven 
them to us. Many took their extracted teeth 
home with them to throw into their beds with 
the idea they would bring them good for- 
tune. 

One little fellow who was brought by his 
father objected when he saw the forceps. We 
held him down and got a block of wood be- 
tween his teeth, and after some struggle got 
his tooth out. All this of course made him 
angry, and he asked his father for a bow and 
arrow with which to shoot me. 


At one time there was a shortage of sup- 
plies at the station, and the Christians were 
praying for food. At that time I received a 
note from a settler, a Boer, asking me to 
come to his place about twelve miles away 
to pull a tooth, as he was unable to go to the 
station. He wrote that he knew I would not 
take anything for the service, but that he 
would insist on giving us half a ton of beans. 
I went and relieved him of his toothache, and 
on the way home pulled a tooth for a native 
in a village, preaching the gospel to the 
crowd that gathered to see the operation. 
We accepted the half ton of beans, which we 
were all glad to get. God can use even a 
toothache to answer the prayers of his chil- 
dren !—“Inland Africa.” 


WHAT ABOUT MARSHAL FENG? 


At this distance we can only trust to re- 
liable correspondents for correct information 
about the famous Christian Chinese general. 
In spite of assertions to the contrary effect 
we gladly quote some recent testimony in his 
favor. 


General Wu Ching-biao, who is now a 
Methodist local preacher in Kiukiang, vis- 
ited Marshal Feng for three days, according 
to “Pray for China,” bulletin of the Method- 
ist mission at Nanchang. “Feng told him he 
was still a Christian, and asked him to 
preach twice to his soldiers while there. 
General Wu says Feng’s troops are the best 
disciplined troops in all China, and thou- 
sands of them are Christians. Marshal Feng 
wears the same cotton clothes his soldiers 
wear and eats the same meager fare. He re- 
proved the Chinese officials in Nanking for 
living in luxury while his soldiers had al- 
most nothing to eat and while people were 
starving due to the war which put these of- 
ficials in power. 

“Marshal Feng has had two outstanding 
experiences with missionaries. One was 
when he saw a young lady joyfully die for 
Christ in 1900: this he never got away from. 
The other was when an American missionary 
doctor was killed by a madman’s bullet in- 
tended for Feng. His widow refused to ask 
for compensation. When Feng offered her 
$7000 she said she had enough, working for 
the mission. Then he sent it to her son, who 
was working his way through college, wash- 
ing dishes, etc. He also refused it with 
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Pupils of the Africa Inland Mission Industrial School at Aba, and their handiwork. 


thanks. Marshal Feng told Handel Lee, our 
Nanking district superintendent, that it was 
such people who kept him true to Christ dur- 
ing these trying days.” 


“The first time I saw Principal Li after 
vacation he handed me a small paper parcel.” 
Thus writes Earle H. Ballou of Tientsin to 
the “Congregationalist.” “Inside were fifty 
brand new $10 bills, the equivalent of $250 
American money. He had been to Peking to 
visit the girl he is to marry next summer. 
She is in charge of the evangelistic work 
for women in our Peking-Tungchow field, 
and is a capable young lady. A few days be- 
fore with some twenty former schoolmates 
she had given a dinner party in honor of 
several of their one-time school friends who 
are now wives of men prominent in the gov- 
ernment. These included Mrs. Feng, wife 
of the enigmatic marshal, and once pastor’s 
assistant in our Peking church. 

“Mr. Li’s fiancée said to him: ‘Why don’t 


' you ask Mrs. Feng for some of that money 
} you need?’ 


“He was skeptical, especially as Mrs. 
Feng was just on the point of leaving Pe- 
_ king and would be busy. But she persuaded 
him to make a try and secured an appoint- 


| ment for him,—an invitation to breakfast, in 


| fact. 
“With little suggestion on his part Mrs. 


| Feng presented him with this gift, saying 


that if he had come two or three days earlier 


| it might have been twice as much,—her be- 


nevolence budget was about used up. She 
also said this: 

““T know that people wonder about me and 
my husband a great deal. We want nothing 
for our country so much as fair treatment 
by other nations. We have found a great 
many things to admire in Russia. We may 
be misunderstood. They may even put me 
out of the church. But I want you to know 
that I am trying to live in the spirit of Jesus 
Chistias 

Mrs. Feng is a graduate of Congrega- 
tional schools, and prior to her marriage was 
a Y. W. C. A. secretary. 


The “King’s Business” quotes an interest- 
ing letter from Rev. Jonathan Goforth of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Man- 
churia, concerning Marshal Feng. Mr. Go- 
forth has had intimate relations with Mar- 
shal Feng and his army for many years. He 
writes: 


“Dear Editor: 

“No doubt your readers would like’ some 
facts about Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang. Many 
have never ceased to pray for this Christian 
general, and all facts which might lend en- 
couragement ought to be given. Even a mis- 
sionary in China has written to a Christian 
journal in America that he had apostatized 
from the faith in Jesus. 

“T may say that I believe he is a born- 
again servant of God, and that our almighty 
Saviour will allow no one to pluck him out 
of his hand. Holding this belief I never 
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ceased to pray for him, not even for a single 
Gaya 

“On reaching Shanghai recently after sum- 
mer conferences in the South I hurried to 
Nanking hoping to see the marshal, but he 
had left for the North a few hours before I 
reached there. However, I saw General 
Chang Chih Chiang who was commander- 
in-chief when Marshal Feng was in Russia. 
That perfect Christian gentleman received 
me with his usual heartiness. Noticing near 
the entrance to his reception room a table 
piled up with his gift Bibles I said: 

““Praise the Lord, general, you are not 
ashamed to show your colors! Many say 
Marshal Feng is not a Christian. What is 
your opinion, general?’ 

“Without a moment’s hesitation he said: ‘I 
believe he is a real Christian.’ 

“General Chang is chairman on the com- 
mission for the suppression of opium, and 
Marshal Feng is also a member of the com- 
mittee. 

“The secretary of the opium commission is 
one of the ablest and most widely known pas- 
tors in China. He had been in closest con- 
tact with Marshal Feng during the month he 
stayed in Nanking. I asked his opinion of 
Marshal Feng, and he said he certainly be- 
lieved the marshal to be a real Christian. 
Among other proofs he gave what was said 
by the marshal at a dinner to which he had 
invited all the pastors of Nanking. 

““Brethren, you must not conclude that I 
am not a Christian because I have no reli- 
gious teaching in the army like we used to 
at Peking and elsewhere in other days. Now 
the army has become large, and I have two 
generals who are Mohammedans and one 
general who is a zealous Buddhist. In China 
we stand for freedom of worship, and it 
would be wrong for us to demand uniformity 
and compel the others to worship as we do. 
We know that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by the Word of God. I through 
my example by word and deed try to show 
them what a Christian ought to be.’ 

“Another earnest Christian who had been 
with Marshal Feng during part of the cam- 
paign in Honan said that on several occa- 
sions he had been invited to dine with him, 
and on every occasion the marshal returned 
thanks before eating. This does not sound 
much like a man who has apostatized. And 
this Christian said that Marshal Feng as- 


sured him that his hope for the regeneration 
of China was not in the principles of Sun 
Yat Sen but in the Word of God. 

“Two Nanking missionaries told me that 
during the time Marshal Feng spent in Nan- 
king he by word and deed showed himself 
to be the most outstanding Christian in the 
city. They said that the marshal was so out- 
spoken against the proposed lavish expendi- 
ture on the new capital and the new road 
now in process of building for Dr. Sun’s 
funeral that the spendthrifts could wish him 
on the other side of creation. His whole 
plea was for carefulness and economy in 
view of the great poverty and suffering in 
the land. Surely a man with such a vision 
and such love for his people has come by it 
as he looked into the face of him who died 
on the cross of Calvary.” 


MOSTLY STATISTICAL. 

The China Inland Mission reports a 
falling off of nearly forty thousand dollars 
in its receipts in North America in 1927. In 
all lands the decrease amounted to nearly 
$115,000. However, a favorable rate of ex- 
change in China more than made up the 
shortage, which it is thought was due largely 
to the disturbed conditions in China and un- 
certainty about mission work. 

North America has contributed well over 
three and a half million dollars to the China 
Inland Mission since 1888, when its first 
party went to China. The total receipts 
from all the world since 1865 reach nearly 
$19,000,000. 

Workers for inland China have been go- 
ing forward for some months. 


The number of Roman Catholic priests 
in Japan is only eight per cent of the 
number found in China, according to the 
Romanist publication the “Rock.” In 1927 
China registered 3130 priests, of whom 1243 
were Chinese. Japan, however, had only 241 
priests in the same year, of whom 44 were 
Japanese. 

Nevertheless in proportion to population 
Japan is better supplied with priests than 
China. Japan’s Romanist population is 87,- 
581, which allows one priest for every 363 
members of the faith. In China there are 
2,427,321 Catholics, with a priest to every 
115. 

In Japan conversions averaged 13 to every 
priest: in China there were 17.67 to each 
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priest. The higher spiritual fertility of 
China did not produce the fruit that might 
be expected. Political troubles and admin- 
istration of Romanist communities are the 


reasons given for this slow rate of conver- 
sion. 


Colleges for Negroes in the United 
States more than doubled in number and 
their enrolment increased sixfold during the 
last ten years, according to a report issued 
by the Federal Bureau of Education after a 
comprehensive survey of Negro colleges and 
universities. 

The report states that in 1916 there were 
31 Negro institutions offering college work, 
with an enrolment in their college classes of 
2132. In 1926 there were 77 institutions do- 
ing college work, wholly and in part, with a 
college enrolment of 13,860, a student gain 
in ten years of 550 per cent. In the latter 
year 1171 degrees were conferred, of which 
211 were graduate and professional degrees. 

According to the report the survey re- 
vealed “the immediate need of more educa- 
tion, better education, and higher education.” 
Special emphasis is laid on the need of facili- 
ties for the training of Negro professional 
men,—physicians, surgeons, dentists, engi- 
neers, chemists, technicians, ministers, and 
teachers. It was found, for example, that 
there is but one Negro physician in America 
to each 3343 of Negro population as against 
one white physician to every 535 persons, 
while the proportion of Negro dentists was 
only one-third as great as that of physicians. 
Negro theological seminaries are turning out 
annually less than ten graduates to fill va- 
cancies occurring in 19,000 pulpits. The re- 
port points out that the Negroes themselves 
are making strenuous efforts to meet this 
need, having established 16 colleges and uni- 
versities which they own, administer, and in 
large degree finance. 


The recent General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church held at 
Washington, D. C., was regarded by many 
who have attended meetings of the General 
Convention for years as the best ever held. 

The spirit of fair play and Christian con- 
sideration was most marked in both Houses 
all the way through. It heard reports of 
worldwide activities participated in by over 
4000 Christian workers in 1800 different 
communities. It heard of the wiping out of a 


A Child’s Grace before Meals. 


Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair! 
—From “Children’s Devotions.” 


deficit. It provided a maintenance budget of 
$4,224,680, and $3,000,000 for advance work. 
It directed the raising of $1,000,000 for St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Japan, and $200,000 for 
the rebuilding of storm-wrecked structures 
in Florida and Porto Rico. It received re- 
ports of the raising of over $3,000,000 by the 
women of the church during the triennium, 
and of $1,500,000 by the children. It com- 
pleted the 15-year task of revising the 
Prayer Book, and the 21-year work of pro- 
viding a new lectionary. It elected four mis- 
sionary bishops, and initiated the work of a 
nationwide crusade of personal evangelism. 

Any one of these achievements would 
make a. convention remarkable. All together 
they make a record never before equaled by 
a similar meeting of this church. 

“Now that these things have been done, or 
rather begun, may the church have the help 
of the Holy Spirit to continue, and prepare 
for even greater things at Denver in 1931!” 
says the correspondent of the “Living 
Church.” : 


PRESENT-DAY ACTIVITIES OF 
THE WALDENSES. 

The Waldenses, sturdy and independent 
Protestants in Italy, survivors of centuries of 
oppression and persecution, report a com- 
municant membership of 13,152 in the Valley 
churches and 6020 in the 60 churches in the 
peninsula of Italy. New members professing 
their faith by public confession last year 
numbered 493 in the peninsula and 368 in the 
Valleys. Their influence is out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. 

The ladies pictured herewith composed a 
delegation of welcome at a function at Po- 
maretto last August. 

It is interesting to learn that the new or- 
ganization for boys started about a year ago 
by the Fascisti government, known as La 
Balilla, seems to be making steady progress. 
It has many of the features of the Boy 
Scouts. Quite recently orders were issued 


to the local leaders requiring each group to 
have religious instruction under the parish 
The Waldensians in Biella requested 


priest. 
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that their boys might be exempt from such 
instruction. The decision of the government 
authorities, which is far reaching, permits the 
boys of the evangelical churches to receive 
religious teaching in La Balilla from their 
own ministers or teachers instead of that of 
the Roman parish priests. They are to be 
excluded from all religious meetings of the 
organizations which are not in harmony with 
the religion of their parents. 

An extract from an address on “Present- 


Meet a delegation of Waldensian ladies! 


day opportunities in Italy” recently given by 
a Waldensian minister is quoted in an ex- 
change. Among other encouraging things 
he said: ; 

“T would just point out the results of our 
work. The gospel is being preached, out- 
side our three valleys in the Waldensian dis- 
trict, in 150 places at least. We have two 
churches in most of our Italian towns, and 
there are large congregations in our church 
in Rome. Many Roman Catholics attend the 
services there. Since last October our min- 


ister has received 50 members from Roman 
Catholic families. He has frequent visits 
from a Roman Catholic priest. In a fort- 
night he had a visit from four priests, one of 
whom said to him, ‘I am a priest and an un- 
believer. They took me as a child. I did 
not know what I was doing. Now I don’t 
believe in God. I have come here for help.’ 
Another priest begged our minister to give 
him a note of introduction for a mission in 
our hall at the back of our second church in 
Rome. That gives you an idea of 
the work we are carrying on with 
the help of God. 

“Evangelistic work is being car- 
ried on in our schools also, espe- 
cially in places where public in- 
struction is far behind. There are 
elementary and free schools entirely 
supported by our church, and the 
work of these schools in some 
places is very encouraging. In 
Sicily we have every year as many 
children as we can pack into our 
buildings,—from four to five hun- 
dred. All are under the influence 
of the gospel, and they take the 
gospel into their homes, and learn 
our hymns, and sing along the 
streets and in their homes. 

“There is not a home in Y—— 
without a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, and that since our work was 
started there, while the morality of 
the place has quite changed for the 
better. When the religious census 
of the place was taken 10,000 people 
put themselves down as being Wal- 
densians. 

“As a result of our evangelistic 
work through our schools I would 
mention that from a Roman Catho- 
lic family there came to us a 
preacher who is also a poet of great promise 


and has printed three volumes of poems. One | 
of our newspapers stated that the man who | 


has printed the most healthy and inspiring 
work is this boy of ours. 

“There was never a time when the people 
of my country were so ready to receive the 
gospel as they are today, because a great 
many are entirely dissatisfied with the teach- 
ings of the church of Rome, and are getting 
away from idol worship. One of our men 
stated that the most highly educated people 
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do not lead a Roman Catholic life any 
longer, they do not acknowledge Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and our nation is in the way of 
freeing itself from the church of Rome.” 

* * * * * 


The American Waldensian Aid Society 
of 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, can al- 
ways furnish information about this interest- 
ing church group. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


I think of the church of the future as 
that great seer, Sir Thomas More, saw it: 
as a mighty cathedral round whose nave 
many chapels are found. In each we may 
worship as we think best, Roman Catholic, 
Greek, Anglican, Presbyterian, Quaker, and 
the rest, but at times we shall all unite in a 
great act of worship in the nave that is open 
to all—Maude Royden, London. 


Never mind what the modern univer- 
sities tell you! Christianity became known to 
the world through a mighty publicity. Lives 
were gladly given for its truth, because the 
martyrs were witnesses to its truth. I meet 
with certitude all the modern cynicism and 
shallow intellectualism. You can’t call St. 
Paul a liar, nor can you call the five hun- 
dred who witnessed the resurrection liars.— 
Dr. Robert Norwood, New York City. 


We ought not to think of law as some 
goblin that’ll get us if we don’t watch out. 
We ought to think of it as a statement of the 
ways of living that long experience has 
shown to be good. A physician gives rules 


of good health. He makes better rules as he 
learns more about the human body. Our 
laws are part of the rules of good health for 
a community. We can make better laws as 
we learn more of how a community is put to- 
gether and what will make it healthful— 
Leon C. Marshall. 


Morality has had to concern itself 
chiefly with safeguarding us against the lure 
of the.immediate and the selfish. So it has 
been for the most part a set of inhibitions 
and checks, and it figures in our eyes as 
something dreary and remedial, like bitter 
medicine. There seems to be no help for 
this except in a wiser bringing-up, which 
would early develop prudence and sympathy 
and lead us insensibly to prefer the better 
ways. But in any case, beyond the weary 
stretches of this negative and prohibitory 
morality lie the pleasanter reaches of con- 
duct that secure positive happiness, that 
bring sunshine and music and joy into life. 
—Prof. Durant Drake, Vassar College. 


“Speed isn’t everything,” says one. “A 
top makes about as much speed as anything 
we ordinarily play with, but it doesn’t do 
much.” 

True enough! So many people in America 
go round and round in a dizzy whirl, and get 
nowhere. Speed is better than sitting still 
and idle, perhaps, but how much better when 
it has purpose and direction! 

Progress and momentum follow upon 
speed properly controlled in the matter of 
Christian character no less truly than in the 
mechanical world. 


A Home Prayer. 


This hymn was written in July of last year by a girl 19 years of age who is in domestic 
service, and was read to a big congregation by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan at one of his serv- 


ices at Westminster Chapel, London. 


Lord of all pots and pans and things, since I’ve no time to be 

A saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with thee, 

Or dreaming in the dawnlight, or storming heaven’s gates, 

Make me a saint by getting meals and washing up the plates! 
Although I must have Martha’s hands I have a Mary mind, 

And when I black the boots and shoes thy sandals, Lord, I find! 
I think of how they trod the earth what time I scrub the floor. 
Accept this meditation, Lord! I haven't time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with thy love, and light it with thy peace! 
Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling cease! 
Thou who didst love to give men food in room or by the sea, 
Accept this service that I do,—I do it unto thee! 


—M. K. Hi. 


Enforcement of the Prohibition Amendment. 


The plan offered by Major Chester P. 
Mills that won the Durant prize of $25,000 
for “the best and most practicable plan for 
making the 18th Amendment effective” com- 
mends itself as a hard-headed plan which 
has to its credit the fact that it actually 
worked under the author’s administration of 
the New York district as well as conditions 
in the service overhead and below him al- 
lowed. 

Major Mills’ plan dealt almost exclusively 
with the administrative end of Prohibition 
enforcement. The main problem he had 
found in his own experience was to check 
the diversion of liquor under cover of in- 
discriminately granted permits. Check this 
illegal flow, he says, and the cost of liquor 
would make the price prohibitive for boot- 
leggers and speakeasies. 

Obviously there are other ways to attack 
the problem. It is not altogether adminis- 
trative. Especially is it necessary to view its 
moral aspects, which is the view that has in- 
terested Christian people so largely. 

It would seem that a well rounded plan to 
make the 18th Amendment effective must 
function along three lines. 

First and foundationally, it must beget and 
foster a correct conscientious attitude toward 
civil authority as such. 

This is the function of Christianity. 

In the United States we have two classes 
to deal with,—a large majority who profess 
belief in God and the Bible, a small minority 
who do not so. 

As to the majority, Christian teaching on 
the subject of civil authority is plainly given 
in some detail in the 13th chapter of Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans. Verses 1 to 7 state 
that there are three factors to consider,— 
God, the ruling authorities, the individual 
citizen. Three times civil authority is desig- 
nated as ordained of God. Twice the ruler 
is called the servant or minister of God. 
That is Paul’s starting point. God is the ab- 
solute ruler. Civil government is a divine 
plan. The authority so constituted is for 
social, not for personal good: for righteous- 
ness, not for wrong-doing. Hence the ruler 
should remember his obligation before God, 
while every individual should remember he 
is in contact with God in civil rule. His re- 
sponse to the demands of civil government 
has a quasi-religious aspect. Hence it is a 


matter of conscience (verse 5). Subjection 
to civil authority is a Christian duty. Re- 
spect for civil law and support of it depend 
upon the Christian conscientiousness of those 
living under it. 

As to the minority who do not acknowl- 
edge the existence or authority of the God 
of the Bible, if moral suasion fails we can 
only appeal to the sense of fairness or 
sportsmanship as good citizens in a democ- 
racy. The 18th Amendment is in the Con- 
stitution: let us give it a fair trial to justify 
or stultify itself! Let us obey it in good 
spirit for a period of years, and judge 
its effects upon ourselves,—our health, our 
pocketbook, our family, our moral and spir- 
itual welfare—our neighbors, our country! 

Secondly, it must create a correct mental 
attitude toward this particular law the 18th 
Amendment. 

This is the function of education. 

It must sponsor an educational campaign 
free from one-sided and ex parte propa- 
ganda, and the rather giving full, scientific 
information on which reasoned judgment 
can be based. 

Judgments thus formed will lead conscien- 
tious and fair-minded people to obey the law 
even against their own personal predilec- 
tions. They will vote on the side of law if 
they are convinced of its value. 

In the third place it must undertake the 
impartial administration of justice by the 
firm and vigorous operation of its machinery 
in the enforcement of this particular law the 
18th Amendment from the top of society 
down. 

This is the function of government. 

Conscience and education may be power- 
less without the strong arm of the law, at 
least in the case of scofflaws. 

The more strictly and impartially the law 
is enforced the more ready every one will be 
to rectify any weaknesses and shortcomings 
that may appear. 


Woodrow Wilson is quoted as having 
said: 

“Scholarship has usually been more fruit- 
ful when associated with religion, and 
scholarship has never, so far as I can recall, 
been associated with any religion except the 
religion of Jesus Christ.” 


Have Times Changed? 


“Times have changed” is a phrase that is 
overworked. True, there are changes con- 
tinuously occurring in externalities, but even 
these may not necessarily imply essential 
progress. The price of comfort may be ex- 
cessive if it implies the sacrifice of what is 
vital. 

The late Dr. Henry Weston of Crozier 
Seminary was wont to say that he was born 
in Pharaoh’s times. He would explain that 
as in the days of the Egyptian monarch men 
were dependent upon beasts for all trans- 
portation, so in his youth animals were the 
only means of travel. In his day he had 
witnessed the advent of steam and electric- 
ity, and distance had been annihilated. The 
last century witnessed greater development 
in the adaptation of science to the comforts 
of life than any previous century. 

But apart from what we may term ex- 
ternalities it may well be questioned how 
far change has occurred. Simple living and 
high thinking may in some instances he- 
come high living and simple thinking. If 
the feverish rush of the. present and im- 
portunate world news distract from serious 
thought and the oldtime art of meditation, 
external changes may not necessarily indi- 
cate genuine progress. 

There are certain things, however, which 
“times” do not change. These are the ex- 
periences of the individual himself, of his 
soul. Temptation is a constant force. 
Greed, ambition, self-assertion, are much 
the same as ever. The lofty aspirations of 
the soul prevail in the 20th century as they 
did in medieval ages. 

One of the changes which has come is the 
insurgency of youth, some people affirm. 
But it may well be questioned if this is 
distinctive of this age above others. There 
is an Assyrian tablet in Constantinople, 
dating from 2800 B. C., which would re- 
fute this assumption. As translated, this 
relic of ages past complains in terms 
strangely familiar to modern times of the 
spirit of rebellion against authority. “Our 
earth is degenerate in these latter days,” the 
writer asserts. “There are signs that the 
world is speedily coming to an end. Chil- 
dren no longer obey their parents. The end 
of the.world is evidently approaching.” 

Nor was this peculiarly characteristic of 
those far-off days. Among the papyri of 
Egypt of the second century there has been 


found much that is revealing of the social 
life of the time. The late Dr. James Hope 
Moulton cites an instance of youthful im- 
pertinence which could hardly be surpassed 
by a youth of today. In a letter which the 
lad writes to his father, who has not per- 
mitted him to accompany him to the city, 
he gives expression to his anger and in- 
solence in the following lines: 

“Theron to his Father: So good of you 
not to take me with you to town! If you 
won't take me with you to Alexandria I 
won't write you a letter, or speak to you, or 
wish you health any more: and if you go 
to Alexandria I won’t take your hand or 
greet you back ever again. If you won’t 
take me, that’s what’s up!” 

Evidently the problem of youth is not ex- 
clusively one of the 20th century. 

But a study of more recent times is no 
less instructive in estimating our age. Re- 
cently we had occasion to examine files of 
daily papers of 52 years ago. The strangely 
familiar nature of the news reported was 
impressive. In the externalities, to be sure, 
there was change. Pages were larger and 
less numerous, headlines were less _chal- 
lenging, and the paper in some instances 
inferior in quality. But there were cor- 
ruption, scandal, and crime as at present. 
The Whiskey Ring in Chicago, the Tweed 
Ring in New York, and the Molly Maguires 
in Pennsylvania were engrossing the interest 
of the public. The kidnaping of Charlie 
Ross struck terror to the hearts of parents 
throughout the country. Editorially such 
subjects were under discussion as “The 
High Cost of Living,” “Street Car Fares,” 
and “Pure Milk Supply for Our Cities.” 

In the last analysis there is less change in 
our times than we are accustomed to be- 
lieve. We travel with greater speed, con- 
verse with those at greater distances, and 
keep informed as to what is transpiring in 
the ends of the world. But if our fathers 
were confronted with varied forms of evil 
they too witnessed ennobling virtues among 
their fellow men. Sacrificial service then as 
now was found where need existed. Re- 
formers sought to alleviate the evils of so- 
ciety and bring a better day. Then as now 
the gospel was adequate to lift men to a 
higher life and afford the dynamic for en- 
nobling service. 


IP Only ee) 
What the Minister’s Wife Sees. 
Rev. G. Frederick Cox, British Columbia. 


It all arose out of a sermon the minister 
had preached one Sunday. The subject was 
“The Priesthood of All Believers.” 

The minister had made a point of how the 
priesthood of believers had been the dominat- 
ing doctrine around which the great spiritual 
struggle of the Reformation had raged. The 
people had demanded a greater share in the 
government and work of the church. He 
had gone on to apply the lesson to the present 
time, emphasizing the spiritual inheritance 
and responsibilities of each individual mem- 
ber. ‘ 

The tired minister’s wife looked around 
the faces she knew so well, and there were 
unshed tears struggling in her eyes. 

Yes, there was Mrs. McStiggins, who was 
always so fussy and so much in evidence 
when there was anything of a public nature 
on, but who was so often missing when the 
routine drudgery needed to be done. 

There was Mrs. Farnell, who always had 
some impossible scheme, and would stand 
and argue over it for an hour and be offended 
and refuse to help if she did not get her own 
way. 

And there was Miss Asthma, who was so 
moody and so hard to get on with, and was 
always imagining people were trying to 
slight her. 

And Mrs. Bluxum, who was always late 
and arrived with her minutes half-done and 
important letters not written. 

But worse than these were the multitude of 
men and women who would do nothing. 
There were teachers and high school gradu- 
ates and well-educated business men there 
who never did a thing to help on the work of 
the church. It would be all so easy if every- 
one according to their ability did a little. In- 
stead of that she not only had her family and 
her husband to look after, but was president 
of this and convener of that, as well as teach- 
ing that big class of girls and being expected 
to be present and inspire all the rest of the 
women’s institutions. It was all hard, hard 
and trying, and many a time she had gone 
home and had a good cry to relieve the nervy- 
ous tension after one of these meetings. 

The minister was still speaking, but her 
mind wandered off to other things. She was 
so tired! 


What was this? The people were all 
crowding around the minister at the close of 
the service and each one was offering his 
services wherever he could be used. 


There were members who were only pres- — 


ent on Communion Sundays asking to be 
given a class in the Sunday school. The 
young men wanted to know what they could 
do to help. The elders, who seldom even at- 
tended the prayer meeting, waited nearby, 
their faces aglow with a new light: and her 
woman’s intuition told her that something of 
the magnitude of their privileges had for the 
first time dawned upon them, and they were 
eager to rally round their leader as spiritual 
shepherds of the flock. 

And the women were coming toward her 
now. Could it be true? 

Mrs. McStiggins was saying: 

“Oh, Mrs. McKenzie, I do wish you would 
let me take the missionary meeting for you 
sometimes! I’m afraid I’ve been thought- 
less.” 

And Miss Asthma with a handkerchief 
dabbing her eyes was almost too overcome to 
speak: 

“Please forgive me! Let me take your 
class for you! I am so idle at times I hardly 
know what to do.” 

And so it went on. A new spirit seemed to 
have taken possession of the whole church. 
The offers of assistance were so many she got 


a little confused. She could see her husband | 


across the other side of the building with a 
new expression on his face. 
beaten expression had gone. 
years younger. 


The old tired, | 
He looked ten | 
His head was thrown back, — 


and a new pride and confidence appeared in © 


every line of his features. 
They were dispersing now, with smiles and 


handshakes all round, and the church was | 
emptying. She felt a new woman with the | 


joy and the strength of it all. 
ent the work would be now for them both! 


A sudden movement near her caused her 
to awake. The organ was playing, and the 
people all around her were rising to sing. 
Yes, there were the old familiar faces, the 
old familiar expressions! Nothing had al- 
tered. It had all been a dream. The long, 
lone uphill fight remained the same. 


How differ- | 


What’s Wrong with the Church? 
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The minister’s wife rose wearily to her 
feet. Whoever else fell back she must keep 
alert and up to the mark. But she sighed as 


she thought of that dream that was too good 
to be true, and the words she uttered were: 
GP GIN 6 5 al” 


What's Wrong with the Church? 


A few months ago Bishop Fiske of New 
York wrote an article in which he pointed 
out some grave defects and weaknesses in 
the Protestant Episcopal church. In con- 
clusion he made this plea: 

“Will someone from the ranks of youth 
: give us a clear criticism, not a 
Smashing and destructive bombardment, but 
constructive ideas as to what he wants and 
how he thinks he can get it?” 

The bishop’s plea was met in the “Living 
Church” by Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
Jr., rector of Calvary Church, New York 
City. Mr. Shoemaker is a Princeton man 
who went to China as a missionary, and 
there discovered the leanness of his own 
soul. Helped into a definite and joyous 
personal experience of Christ, he has since 
maintained a vital ministry with this as the 
first thing needful. For some years he has 
been rector of an old church in a depleted 
neighborhood,—Fourth Avenue at 20th 
Street, East side. His church now has a 
mission further over on the East side. 

Answering Bishop Fiske Mr. Shoemaker 
thinks the first cause for the present state 
of the church is a defective experience of 
Jesus Christ in the clergy themselves, and 
therefore in the lay people. 

A second reason is an unsustained devo- 
tional life. He insists on the need of pri- 
vate prayer and Bible study. Read what 
he says in part on this point! 

“But does anything really happen in 
prayer? There is no doubt that prayer has 
ceased to be real for a great many devout 
people; and this not alone because we are 
in a hurry, or are bothered by the psycho- 
logical or metaphysical difficulties, but be- 
cause we realize the force of Jesus’ words, 
‘Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things,’ and so, why 
beg? He will give if it is good for us, or 
withhold if it is not. Many of us today 
are thankful, but few ask. 

“Now there is a way by which I have 
found that things can happen in prayer, so 
that the experience may literally bring with 
it an enormous adventure and transform 
life itself. And that is by listening. God 


is a father. He has a will. Prayer is a 
reality. Is there anything impossible in the 
idea that he will tell us his will if we listen 
obediently and openly and willingly? The 
prophets and the apostles undoubtedly 
thought so, whatever the modern psycholo- 
gists think. The deepest spiritual experi- 
menters have thought so, and their lives 
proved they were not in touch with a 
chimera. Sit down with an open mind, 
clear away sinful or distracting thoughts, 
keep a pencil and paper handy so that you 
may not forget directions which come and 
so be distracted from undivided attention to 
the next leading by trying to remember the 
last ! 

“Tt is easy to poke fun at such sugges- 
tions as this, but I have tried the Quiet 
Time as a groundwork in my own devo- 
tional life for the past ten years, and it 
goes on yielding greater comfort and il- 
lumination and power all the time. I can- 
not begin to outline it all, but I know that 
there is an immense difference in the lives 
of Christians, laymen and parsons, who 
make this the first act of their day, and 
then keep open for running guidance 
throughout the rest of the day. They have 
joy and power and courage and influence 
such as I crave for the whole church. Sur- 
render must come first, but it must be sus- 
tained in steady and obedient prayer. The 
trouble with the kind of devotion which we 
have recommended, and used, is its unfruit- 
ful and uneventful stupidity. Give people the 
kind of prayer in which things take place, 
—uncomfortable as sometimes those events 
are, to our pride and our self-conscious 
fears,—and the best of them will begin to 
pray again!” 

A third cause of clerical failure he thinks 


is the want of genuine fellowship. Then he 


takes up vagueness in dealing with indi- 
viduals. 


Tue RATIONALE OF CONVERSION. 


“Perhaps the greatest cause of ineffec- 
tiveness in the ministry today, next to un- 
converted ministers, is want of knowledge 
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of the course of grace, of how God works 
in individual lives, what Drummond called 
the rationale of conversion. Many a man 
never gets past the point of dealing with the 
question first asked by a seeker, which is so 
often in the intellectual and objective realm, 
and therefore well away from the personal 
needs and attitudes which alone matter. I 
know men and women who have gone to 
the ablest ministers in the land with real 
personal needs, and been absolutely missed 
while the great preacher dealt agreeably 
with some impersonal theme suggested first 
by themselves. It is so tempting to give 
advice, to be just friendly without ‘talking 
religion, to show our familiarity with 
modern psychology or something else. And 
‘as thy servant is busy here and there, be- 
hold, he is gone!’ Now if Jesus Christ is 
what we claim he is, the sole aim of that 
interview is to help this person to find him, 
or find more of him. It is not our learning, 
or even our humanness, which matters 
most: it is giving them an experience of 
him which they can understand. 

“How can the parson be expected to un- 
derstand this question of what to do with 
people, having never learned? I talked to 
ministers in an archdeaconry not far from 
New York a little while ago, and I asked 
them how many of them had ever had any 
real exposure to work with individuals, man 
to man. One of them said that he remem- 
bered one hour in his three-year seminary 
course when somebody talked about it! 
That was the crop. . . 

“Now how does one propose to dissemi- 
nate this kind of information? Not by lec- 
tures, but by work. Jesus taught, but he 
also led spiritual attacks on cities, and on 
individuals like Nathanael and Zaccheus; 
and the disciples saw them, and took part 
in them. The supreme method is still the 
gospel method. Probably the best place to 
learn the essence of this kind of work is to 
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go to a rescue mission, remembering all 
the while that precisely what your prosper- 
ous and even pious church-members need is 
a dynamic spiritual upheaval as mighty 
as what happens to down-and-outs in the 
lower sections of the city. We are all 
sinners in God’s sight, and we need to see 
respectable sin flaming red and loathsome 
and frightening as gutter-sin. That has 
simply got to happen if we are to change 
the church. I know some men who went 
to work this summer with a Christian 
psychiatrist in a state hospital: and as one 
learns of the ups from the downs, so one 
learns of the moral from the abnormal.” 

The futility of much present-day reli- 
gious activity is said to be another source of 
weakness. 

“What we need now in religious work is 
to repent of our organizations as we repent 
of our sins! The bishop asks, ‘What is the 
minister to do if he finds few of his people 
willing to inconvenience themselves in order 
to give regular and faithful service in 
church organizations?’ My suggestion 
would be that he take a long look at the 
organizations, and ask himself whether they 
are worn out, whether they are really doing 
anything vital for the kingdom of God on 
earth. One cause of spiritual death amongst 
the laity is setting them at the performance 
of tasks not worth doing. The test of any 
organization is spiritual yield. What is not 
producing that had better be transformed; 
and if it permanently resists transformation, 
scrap it!” 

All these causes hark back to the first. 
God works with consecrated, Spirit-filled 
men and women. The church, every 
church, should be a spiritual powerhouse 
where things happen. The unsaved, the 
needy, the heavy-laden, will seek out such 
a church for spiritual help. A church that 
has a soul-saving reputation always attracts 
people. 


D. L. Moody,—Man of God, Man of Power. 
Peter Philip Bilhorn, Chicago. 


In the fall of 1892 a request came from 
Mr. Moody to help out in the music of a 
series of union meetings then in progress in 
the city of Buffalo, New York. Mr. San- 
key had taken sick and was compelled to 
leave. Mr. George C. Stebbins and Mr. 


James McGranahan were elsewhere en- 
gaged. 

Mr. Moody was being entertained in a 
suite of rooms in a downtown hotel, and 
asked me to occupy one of the rooms in 


his suite. The meetings»were held in an 


D. L. Moody—Man of God, Man of Power. 


Opera House building many blocks away 
from the hotel. 

It was the practice of Mr. Moody each 
morning after breakfast to read a chapter 
from the old Book, comment on the sub- 
ject read, then get down on his knees and 
pray for the meetings, and for certain men 
he had on his mind, and for the Bible In- 
stitute in Chicago and the schools at North- 
field. These prayers were always fraught 
with warmth and power. 

One stormy Monday morning after the 
reading and prayer I ventured to ask him 
wherein his power lay. (It seemed that 
every man with whom he spoke on the sub- 
ject of salvation and becoming a Christian 
was swept right into the kingdom. Oh, how 
I craved this blessing and power!) He said: 

“Bilhorn, I will tell you this much: I 
made a promise to God and the rule of my 
life that I would speak at least to one man 
every day about his soul’s salvation.” 

I said: “But, Mr. Moody, the opportunity 
does not always present itself!” 

He quickly replied and said: “It will if 
you keep in touch with God and keep your 
eyes open for the opportunity!” 

I was anxious to see just how he ap- 
proached men on the subject of salvation, 
as it is not always an easy task. So watch- 
ing closely from morning till evening I was 
sure there had no one called that rainy day 
to see him. 

I knew that the elevator man was a 
Christian, also the clerk and the colored 
man who waited on the table. 

The storm which had been gathering 
grew more severe, and about time to get 
ready for the meeting it seemed to be at its 
worst. I said: 

“Guess there won’t be many out tonight 
in this storm!” 

With a sort of a grunt he said: “There 
will be a houseful if you believe there will.” 

He was looking out of the window, and 
said: 

“T never saw it rain harder than this! 
Go and get a carriage!” 

I hastened down the stairs, and as I 
stepped out of the door a carriage drove 
up. The man on the seat said: 

“Has Moody gone to the meeting yet?” 

I said: “I have come down to get a car- 
riage.” 

“Well, here I am!” said he. 
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D, L. Moody 


February 5, 1837 December 22, 1899 


I hastened back to the room, helped Mr. 
Moody with his overcoat, and together we 
went down the elevator. 

Mr. Moody said to the elevator man: 
“Jim, pray for us tonight!” 

The Irishman replied: “I will do that, 
Mr. Moody! ’Tis a lot of wet birds you'll 
be havin’ out tonight.” 

I held the umbrella over Mr. Moody and 
urged him to get in first, but no, he pushed 
me in and then he stepped in. 

He had hardly closed the door of the 
carriage when he opened it again, stuck his 
head out and shouted to the driver: 

“Drive close to the curbing!” 

Water was running down the street like 
a river, and almost reached the stepping 
board. Every few minutes he would open 
the door and stick his head out in the 
storm. The night was pitch dark, the rain 
was beating against the carriage. I was 
puzzled at the seeming peculiarity of his 
sticking his head out in the storm. But I 
had learned not to question him about it, 
and soon IJ learned the reason. He called 
to the driver to stop, which he did, and Mr. 
Moody stepped out of the carriage into the 
rain and stood there a moment. Soon a 
man came along, pushing his way against 
the storm with an umbrella. Mr. Moody 
stopped him and said: 

“Where are you going?” 
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“Tm going to the Opera House to hear 
Moody preach.” 

“So am I. Step in and ride!” 

He literally lifted the man in, and then 
he too stepped in. Hardly had the man 
seated himself when Mr. Moody said to 
him: 

“Are you a Christian?” 

“No, I am not!” 

“Would you like to be?” was the next 
question, 

The man, shaking the water from his 
hat and coat collar, said: 

“You don’t think I’d be coming out in 
this storm to hear Moody preach if I 
wasn’t thinking that way, do you?” 

Then Mr. Moody said to me: “Bilhorn, 
you pray for this man!” 

Oh yes, I prayed, but to me it didn’t seem 
much of a prayer. Then Mr. Moody 
prayed,—and just at this moment the storm 
was spending its fury, and amidst the 
thunder and the lightning his voice could be 
heard: 

“O God, save this brother tonight, right 
heres NOMS “ion CHRISTMS ) SAKE 
AMEN.” 

The storm which had so furiously been 
raging ceased, and there seemed to be a 
sweet calm as Mr. Moody said: 


“Brother, will you take Jesus Christ to 
be your Lord and Saviour ?” 

The man still dripping with water said: 

“Yes, yes, I do, I do!” 

Just then the carriage came to a stop at 
the door of the Opera House. Mr. Moody 
stepped out and said: 

“Bilhorn, you give the man a seat down 
in the front!”’: which I did. The place was 
well filled with men, as it was to be a men’s 
meeting. 

I then went to the platform to start the 
singing. I saw Mr. Moody in a side room 
on his knees, praying. 

When the preaching was over Mr. Moody 
asked all those who were Christians to 
stand. The man in question also arose. 

Mr. Moody pointed at him and said: 

“Are you a Christian?” 

With a shout the man replied: “I was 
saved in a carriage tonight coming here. 
A man prayed for me. I guess that was 
you, Mister!” 

And it was. He had kept his vow and 
pledge to God that he would at least speak 
to one man each day about his soul’s salva- 
tion. Thus I learned one reason wherein 
lay the remarkable spiritual power of that 
man of God, D. L. Moody. 


Moody Memorial Church, Chicago. 
Pastor P. W. Philpott. 


Whenever a man rises suddenly and le- 
gitimately from obscurity to worldwide in- 
fluence his character is worthy of study 
and his methods of honest investigation. 

Such a man was Dwight Lyman Moody. 
Meagerly educated himself, he rose to be 
one of America’s foremost educators. 
Lacking oratorical eloquence, he became 
the greatest preacher of the age. Only 
moderately experienced in business, he de- 
veloped into a great executive, successfully 
administering gigantic projects. Born in 
poverty and dying a poor man, his philan- 
thropy mounted into the millions, and his 
abiding monument is the institutions he 
founded. 

Some one has said that D. L. Moody is 
probably responsible for more brick and 
stone than any other man. The Moody 
Memorial Church is only one of thousands 
of institutions inspired by him. There is 


scarcely a large city in England or America 
where he has not left a visible memorial. 
Doubtless he himself would be amazed if 
he could review the present-day evidences 
of his influence. 


Suppose it were possible, and he should 


-come to Chicago this month to celebrate, on 


February 5, his 92nd birthday! It is nearly 
thirty years since he was here. Despite the 
changes that years and commercial prog- 
ress have effected, we picture him as feel- 
ing genuinely at home here. Forty years 
in the prime of his life were linked with the 
history of Chicago. With inexhaustible en- 
ergy during that memorable period he gave 
his life to the preaching of the gospel and 
to ministering among the poor of this great 
mid-western city. 

See him now, dear familiar friend, heavy 
and stolidly built, as he sets out to visit the 
congregation organized by him in 1864! He 


Moody Memorial Church, Chicago. 
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is thinking no doubt of the early days when, 
young and disinterested, he was stirred by 
the preaching of a Congregational minister 
in Boston, and soon led to abandon a prom- 
ising business career in Chicago, convinced 
that he should devote all his abilities to 
the proclamation of the gospel. Of course, 
he is aware of the fact that the frame struc- 
ture, accommodating approximately 1500, 
where a continuous revival was experienced 
during the entire period of its use, has been 
swept away. But what is this talk of a 
million-dollar edifice bearing his name and 
housing the ever-growing multitude that rel- 


seats on the main floor and 1840 in the bal- 
cony, which, constructed on the cantilever 
principle, leaves the auditorium wholly free 
of columns and other obstructions. Severely 
plain in architecture is the Moody Memorial 
building, fashioned of brick, with sparing 
use of ornament and terra cotta. It is mas- 
sive, restfully substantial. A fitting me- 
morial it seems to the man whose life was 
distinguished by simplicity and sacrifice. It 
unmistakably breathes the spirit of determi- 
nation to purpose and absence of luxury 
that marked the ministry of its founder, 
especially during the critical days of the 


Moody Memorial Church, Chicago. 


ishes plain Bible teaching and _ practical 
Christianity ? 

The phenomenal outgrowth of the nat- 
urally unpromising Sunday school class 
composed of ragged street urchins and 
taught by Mr. Moody at the beginning of 
his active Christian life is the Moody Me- 
morial Church, occupying a choice location 
in Chicago’s near Northside. Only one 
member of the now famous early group 
“survives. 

The site of the church and Sunday school 
building covers a ground area approxi- 
mately 225 by 200 feet. It is a mile distant 
from the Moody Bible Institute, a separate 
corporation. Between the two the most 
-sympathetic and harmonious relations exist. 

In the church auditorium there are 2200 


Civil War and the Chicago fire. Wrought 
in brick and mortar is the motto of the 
church: 

“Ever welcome to this house of God are 
strangers and the poor!” 

Some idea of the size of the plant is ob- 
tainable through a statement of the weekly 
financial requirements. Over $1000 is 
needed each week for general expenses. 
Also, interest is required on a bond issue 
floated to finance the building project. In 
1927 the interest amounted to $600 a week, 
but with the reduction of the debt the figure 
has been lowered to $460 a week. From 
givers who would be classified by most 
judges as poor people these amounts have 
been regularly forthcoming. And not only 
so, but bonds are being continually retired, 
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Pastor P. W. Philpott, Chicago. 
reducing the indebtedness at the rate of 
$50,000 a year. 


But let us return to Mr. Moody! Sup- 
pose he enters the building by way of the 
spacious vestibule that combines the church 
and Sunday school units. He observes at 
once, as does every other attendant, the 
commanding words of Scripture: “Enter 
into his gates with thanksgiving and into 
his courts with praise!” Long before the 
words were inscribed with beauty and per- 
manence at the entrance of this temple of 
worship they were emphasized by such 
praiseful persons as Ira D. Sankey, P. P. 
Bliss, James McGranahan, George C. 
Stebbins, Charles M. Alexander, and D. B. 
Towner, whose God-honoring hymns still 
echo with heavenly cadence through its 
halls. A volunteer choir of two hundred 
voices now leads the congregational singing. 
It is earnestly hoped that a much needed 
pipe organ may soon be installed. What a 
magnificent expression of appreciation and 
confidence such a gift would be! There 
may be among Mr. Moody’s many friends 
some one who would cherish the honor of 
providing a suitable instrument. The esti- 
mated cost is $35,000. 


On this occasion let us say that the main 
auditorium is silent and unoccupied,—silent 
save for the voice of the Almighty speaking 
clearly through the golden lettering above 
the choir loft: “He that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever!” To read a state- 
ment so profound is to be thoughtful, chal- 
lenged, grateful. Favorite words were these 
of D. L. Moody, and singularly prophetic 
are they. They are engraved on his tomb- 
stone at Northfield. 

Founded on God’s Word, Moody Church 
is the same today in doctrine and practice 
as in the beginning. The whole emphasis 
has ever been on Bible teaching and preach- 
ing and practical evangelism. Such men 
as Majors D. W. Whittle and James H. 
Cole, with John V. Farwell, left early and 
indelible impressions unerased by time and 
change. The first pastor, Dr. J. H. Har- 
wood, is now 91 years of age. Present at 
a recent Sunday morning service, he in- 
voked God’s blessing, as he had years before, 
upon the assembly in the Moody Church. 

“Because he was so genuine,’ Dr. Har- 
wood said, “I am profoundly glad that I 
knew Mr. Moody. There was not a hint 
of pretence or sham or untruth about him. 
He could bring into use every force that he 
possessed.” 

H. G. Wells declares that the measure of 
a man’s greatness is not what he has done, 
but rather what proportion of his possi- 
bilities he has accomplished. Never has a 
man made more of his talents than D. -L. 
Moody, and those who succeeded him were 
and are chosen vessels of the Lord God. 
One would feel unworthy to occupy a place 
in the noble line of successors to Mr. 
Moody were one unimpressed with the fact 
that despite personal limitations the pre- 
eminent aim of the founder may be urged to 
realization. He was an exponent of power- 
ful, everyday Christianity. 

Referring to this church in an intimate 
letter to a young friend, Mr. Moody wrote 
with characteristic zeal: 

“I can’t tell you how anxious I am that 
all the members of our church should grow 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures, for I am 
sure that therein is the Christian’s power. 
God is at work in other places: why should 
we not have blessing with the rest?” 

The progress made in sixty years and the 
human instruments through which it has 


Perpetuating the Memory of Other Workers. 
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Pulpit, platform and choir seats, Moody Memorial Church, Chicago. 


been accomplished are recalled in the name 
plates above the eighteen halls and as- 
sembly rooms which with the main audi- 
torium complete the memorial plant. There 
is Sankey Auditorium, accommodating 1200, 
named for Mr. Moody’s peerless co-laborer 
and musical genius. There are the Torrey, 
Dixon and Harper halls, dedicated in mem- 
ory of former pastors; while rooms named 
for R. F. Aitchison, W. S. Jacoby, E. Y. 
Woolley, and William Whiting Borden per- 
petuate the memory of other workers. 
Suppose we join Mr. Moody as he ap- 


proaches Borden Hall, the appropriately 
equipped missionary room of the church! 
Borden, that splendid young Yale graduate 
whose life and means were equally conse- 
crated to God, was unknown to Moody, for 
his brief but illustrious career occurred 
after the evangelist’s death. But between 
the two a marked affinity would exist, for 
from that day in 1859 when Moody herded 
into his school the untaught of a neglected 
Chicago community he was essentially an 
educator and a missionary. Now, the for- 
eign representatives of this one congrega- 
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tion, to say nothing of the hundreds trained 
in the Northfield schools and the Moody 
Bible Institute, number 87. In this group 
sixty are eligible and available for support 
through the Moody Church, and last year, 
when the total receipts for missions ex- 
ceeded $43,000, this support in the full 
amount necessary was supplied in every 
case, besides generous donations to other 
missionary enterprises. 

If Mr. Moody on this investigating tour 


had picked up a copy of the church’s weekly - 


Bulletin he would have seen announcement 
of the Sunday and week day meetings of 
more than a dozen organizations; and had 
he found it possible to attend any or all of 


these, or to visit the well appointed Sunday 
school, he would have observed everywhere 
a loyal adherence to the Scriptural beliefs 
and practical methods that he himself had 
sponsored. It were folly to hope that he or 
any one else should find perfection here. 
Many criticisms are quite justifiable. But 
entire satisfaction might not be lacking, for 
wherever it is the general rule that men and 
women are continually coming into per- 
sonal contact with Jesus Christ, experienc- 
ing the potency of his salvation, the sus- 
tenance of his grace and the fruitfulness of 
his obeyed commands there is life, there is 
growth, and there is immeasurable possi- 
bility ! 


Atmosphere in Worship. 
Rev. Prof. David Smith, D. D., Belfast, Ireland. 


I wonder if you can help me with any 
suggestions on the subject of atmosphere in 
worship ? 


This question recalls to me a personal ex- 
perience which, now that a long lapse of 
years has removed it into the far past, I may 
relate without impropriety. 

It was a midsummer Sunday at the Tay- 
side village of Aberfeldy, whither I had been 
deputed, a bookish and fragile student of 
Divinity, to officiate in the minister’s ab- 
sence. 

It was the first time I had occupied a pul- 
pit, and my heart failed me when I faced the 
congregation, an assemblage of townsfolk 
and shepherds from the hills, reinforced by 
visitors from various cities. In much fear 
and trembling I faltered through “the pre- 
liminaries,’ vowing that no inducement 
would bring me back to the evening service. 
But help came to me as I was reading my 
text. I observed, sitting near the pulpit, a 
venerable minister and his wife, both stran- 
gers to me. She was a beautiful old lady, 
with silver hair and a sweet face and soft 
eyes which surveyed me with a serene look 
of infinite kindness. Immediately I lost sight 
of all else. That loving presence was my 
audience, and it delivered me from all my 
fears. By and by, when the service was over 
and I left the vestry, these two were with- 
out, waiting for me in the sunshine; and on 
parting she took my hand in both hers and 
blessed me: 

“God bless you and make you a blessing!” 


There was music in my heart when I went 
away, and gladness and peace when I re- 
turned to evening worship. 

And who were these two gracious stran- 
gers? They were the Rey. William Cousin 
of Melrose and his saintly wife, authoress of 
that sweetest of our songs of Zion: 


“The sands of time are sinking, . ... 
But dayspring is at hand, 

And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land!” 


The fragrance of that early experience has 
remained in my heart all those years, and is 
there not here an answer to your question? 
The atmosphere of worship is a spiritual 
atmosphere. It is not a creation of esthetic 
devices or material environment,— 


“the high embowéd roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dimm religious light.” 
It is the effluence of loving, gracious souls 
which themselves breathe the atmosphere of 
Christ’s presence. 

The reason hereof is that when God 
touches a human heart it is always through 
a human medium. This is nothing less than 
a law of his dealings with the children of 
men, and it has its supreme exemplification 
in the mystery of the incarnation. “At sun- 
dry times and in divers manners he spake 
unto the fathers through the prophets,” but 
his perfect revelation was the Word made 
flesh. And evermore “the dear Lord’s best 
interpreters are humble human souls.” 


Paul’s Lyrical Utterance on Love. 
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And here lies the raison d’étre of the 
Christian ministry. Every loving soul in a 
congregation diffuses the savor of Christ un- 
consciously yet inevitably, but this is the ex- 
press and peculiar office whereunto the min- 
ister is ordained. He is there as a man of 
God to testify of Christ out of a warm, deep 
experience of his grace. And his character, 
his very presence, the look of his face, the 
tone of his voice should create a heavenly 
atmosphere, else he has missed his vocation. 
And so let me pass on to my fellow min- 
isters two quotations which helped me! 

One is a sentence from Richard Baxter’s 
“Reformed Pastor” which I had printed and 
hung in my vestry to admonish me ere en- 
tering my pulpit: 


“Look upon your congregations believ- 
ingly and with compassion! Oh, speak not 
one cold or careless word about so great a 
business !”” 

The other is that story in “Hore Sub- 
secive” of Dr. John Brown of Haddington, 
that once after hearing him preach the 
sceptic philosopher David Hume remarked: 

“That’s the man for me! He means what 
he says. He speaks as if Jesus Christ was 
at his elbow.” 

“O brethren, watch, therefore, over your 
own hearts! Keep out sinful passions and 
worldly inclinations! Keep up the life of 
faith and love! Be much at home, and be 
much with God!’—“British Weekly.” 


Notes on First Corinthians: 


V. Paul’s Lyrical Utterance on Love. 
Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D., London. 


It might be a good thing, and a means of 
grace, if at some part of our public worship 
every Christian congregation were made to 
stand up and repeat with the minister this 
13th chapter of 1 Corinthians. It is so full 
of insight, it knows our weaknesses so well 
and rebukes them so faithfully, it says with 
such clearness what the conscience of every 
spiritually-minded person acknowledges in 
secret, it has such power of holding the mir- 
ror up to nature, such a power of “getting 
inside our guard with the force of a down- 
right word,” that it would be impossible for 
people to say out week by week these great 
utterances of Paul, to remind themselves of 
these great requirements, to test themselves 
by these great standards, without being the 
better for it, without being the humbler, the 
gentler, the less confident, the tenderer, the 
more ready to pray for forgiveness and for 
the daily assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

Certainly we have not in our public wor- 
ship put ourselves in the way of getting the 
purest blessing of all worship if at some 
moment we do not judge ourselves before 
some such holy standard, falling into the 
dust because we know ourselves, and rising 
again because we trust in the merits and in- 
tercession of him who gave himself for us. 


Perhaps the best way to deal with this 
chapter would be simply to read it over 
again, following the words with our finger 


on the place; pausing at the end of each 
verse, of each clause, or of each definition; 
leaving time for us all to close our eyes and 
to let out our heart privately to God for his 
forgiveness if the verse or clause or defini- 
tion seems to convict us, or in praise to God 
if the verse or clause or definition reminds 
us of some victory which we have gained in 
the difficult business of our life. Certainly 
of this chapter it is most true, as indeed it 
is true of every word of God, that the best 
way to deal with it is not to see what we 
can make of it, but rather to see what it 
makes of us. 

It may be that I shall have the courage 
given me presently to adopt that method. 
Meanwhile let us consider for a moment the 
context and surroundings out of which 
sprang this lyrical utterance on love! 


Wuat Lep to Tuis Lyric? 

As we know, the apostle has been dealing 
with difficulties, with problems, with cases, 
with the management of delicate situations. 
Still earlier in the epistle he was dealing 
with charges made in the Corinthian church 
against himself, such as that he did not 
preach well. He has been engaged on such 
matters for the twelve chapters, when sud- 
denly—as it seems to us,—he lays down his 
pen. Suddenly this whole level of thinking 
and writing has become distasteful to him. 
He will not write another word on that 
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line. Why should he be so anxious to de- 
fend himself from unfriendly criticisms? 
Why should he be sensitive to the point of 
touchiness as to the opinion of people about 
his gifts? And then again, why should he 
be making out these little prescriptions as 
to how Christians are to behave in certain 
circumstances, thus creating a new yoke of 
commandments, when his whole message to 
men is that once in Christ the soul is free? 
“Let me return to first principles! What is 
Christianity, what is the peculiar type of life 
which the Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world himself to reveal and to lay upon his 
followers as the only way? Is not love the 
fulfilling of the law? And yet here have I 
been covering pages giving guidance for all 
sorts of human situations when the one 
thing which Christ commands me to say is 
this, that we are here to love, to love God 
and to love man, with all that that in- 
volves !” 

And so, when the apostle takes up his pen 
again it is with that joy, that kind of ecstasy 
with which a good man shakes himself clear 
of small matters and yields himself up to 
the deepest principles of his own life. 

This 13th chapter has all the furious joy 
of a man who after an absence comes home 
to his own beloved land. 

And now, as I have said, the only way to 
get the blessing of the chapter is simply to 
read it over, pausing here and there. 


A PrERsonAL THRUST. 


The apostle begins by dealing a shrewd 
blow at himself. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become sounding brass or a 
clanging cymbal.” He had been troubled a 
little by the criticism of these Corinthians. 
They had insinuated that he did not preach 
well. He was not so eloquent as they would 
have liked. They contrasted him perhaps 
with men like Apollos. He was perhaps too 
direct for them, too real, not vague enough, 
not properly rhetorical. And for a moment 
even the apostle was pushed a little off his 
center. For a moment he had allowed him- 
self to be vexed because those people 
thought poorly of his preaching. But he 
has now recovered. He gives one shatter- 
ing blow at his own pulpit vanity by rais- 
ing in his own soul a profounder question. 
It is as if he had said to himself: 


“You are eager to be a holy and loving 
man amongst them? Do you not see that a 
man who is merely a charming or effective 
speaker even about the things of God, and 
who meanwhile is thinking only of himself, 
is really a corrupt and dishonorable man? 
He is sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. 
He is but an instrument, not a living man. 
And all his gifts and manners are of no 
higher value than the tricks of an acrobat.” 

At this point a voice within the apostle’s 
soul ventured to make a protest. 

“Ts it not something,” this voice whis- 
pered, “is it not something to be able to 
speak powerfully about the mysteries of the 
faith? Is it not something to be able to 
move the hearts of those who listen to you? 
Is it not something to have been the means 
of doing them good?” 

To which Paul replies: “No! If I had 
not love in my heart, then it matters not 
how my words, my voice, penetrated to the 
souls of those who listened to me. If I had 
not love it was only acting. Great acting 
it may have been, but still acting.” 

At this point another whispering voice in- 
vited Paul to have mercy upon himself. 

“You know how much you have suffered 
in the gospel. You know the hard days you 
have had. Think how much natural joy you 
have denied yourself! Think of the stones, 
and the shipwrecks, and the prisons! Ah, 
surely it counts for something that you have 
endured all these things?” 

But again Paul says: “No! If I have 
not love in my heart, then all this suffering 
does me no good. It might only be stub- 
bornness, or pride, or passion. It might 
only be my subtle love of power, or of 
praise, or even of loneliness. I might only 
be wishing to make a name for myself. If 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
if I give my body to be burned, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing!” 

And now, having rebuked within himself 
any lurking spirit of vanity or self-regard, 
he proceeds to celebrate this holy love, 
which his own soul has meanwhile attained. 


Love Passive AND ACTIVE. 


Love, like life, cannot really be defined. 
You cannot define a living thing in terms of 
things that are dead. You can only define a 
living thing in terms of things that are alive. 
That is to say, you cannot define a living 


Love Active and Passive. 
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thing at all: you can only describe or il- 
lustrate it. You can only say how it acts, 
what it does, and what it does not do. You 
can show it in action. That is what Paul 
does here, in words and phrases and char- 
acterizations which simply pour out. 

There are two features of love which he 
notes at the outset: “Love suffers long,” and 
“Love is kind.” That is to say, there is a 
passive side to love, and there is an active 
side. 

“Love suffers long.” For the sake of its 
own dream or its desire it will stand up to 
any length and depth of contradiction. It 
will believe in itself against all external evi- 
dence. It will go on and on under lowering 
skies if need be, in the strength of some- 
thing which is throbbing within its breast. 
It will wait for proof, and wait. And if the 
Lord himself should seem to slay it, it will 
still protest like Job that the avenger liveth, 
and that one day, it may only be beyond this 


world, love will be vindicated. ‘Love suf- 
fers long.” 
And again, “Love is kind.” Love is an 


active, practical grace. Let no one claim to 
have love who meanwhile is not loving! 
Love demands deeds, and where it is truly 
present it will not be denied its outlet. And 
the outlet of love is kindness. I do not 
know where to look for a more beautiful 
and religious word than just this word 
“kind.” It is related to such words as kin 
and kindred. To be kind to anyone is to 
deal with him as though he were one of the 
family. To be kind is to acknowledge the 
human brotherhood and the divine father- 
hood. 

But the apostle does not dwell upon these 
definitions. He hastens to examples and il- 
lustrations. These illustrations you may 
gather under two heads. You are told what 
love is not, and you are told what love is. 

Each of these defining phrases is a sharp 
word of God by which we may judge our- 
selves. 


Wuatr Love Is Nor. 


“Love envieth not.” There is no envy in 
love. You hear of another’s success, and 
you become bitter: in that case the love of 
God is not shed abroad in your heart. But 
you hear of another’s success, and you with- 
out difficulty are happy. You can rejoice 
with those that do rejoice, you can rejoice 
because they are rejoicing even when you 


Dr. John A. Hutton of London. 


have no personal reason for gladness. Then 
you are well within the love of God. 

“Love vaunteth not itself; is not puffed 
up.” Of course not! “Doth not behave it- 
self unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
easily provoked.” Certainly all that is re- 
quired of us! 

“Love thinketh no evil,’—“Love taketh 
no account of the evil,” as the Revised Ver- 
sion puts it. We have a proverb that love 
is blind. Well, it depends upon what you 
mean. Love, far from being blind, sees 
deeper and further. But what makes love 
appear to be blind is that it has such a hold 
upon what it sees at the depths that it is not 
distressed out of its peace by this or that 
which may appear upon the surface. Love, 
like God, sees “the things that are as though 
they were not, and the things that are not 
as though they were.” But love does not 
dwell upon the evil. It does not roll the evil 
under its tongue. It does not cling to the 
evil which it hears, or sees, or suspects. 
Love may be compelled to see evil and to 
denounce it: and this it will not shrink from 
doing. But it will rebuke and condemn and 
allude to evil not as the end of its energy, 
but as something which it was compelled to 
do on the way towards something beautiful 
and good: as a good parent or a well or- 
dered society will punish evil not with the 
view of holding the child or the citizen to 
the wrong he has committed, but with the 
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view of separating him from that wrong, 
with the view of encouraging the child or 
the citizen more and more to understand 
that he is not essentially evil, but is rather 
destined for a life of goodness. “Love does 
not dwell upon the evil,” that is a text for 
all who are given to listening to tales, or 
encouraging suspicions and evil surmises. 


Wuat Love Is anp Doss. 
Having given us examples of what love 
is not Paul proceeds to examples of what 
love actively is. 


“Love rejoiceth with the truth. Love 
beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 


There are hearts which like sundials regis- 
ter only the bright hours. 
hours they are quiet and say nothing. If 
they cannot speak well of others they will 
not speak at all. If they cannot speak well 
of life, if they cannot speak well of God and 
of providence, they will say nothing. These 
are they who have love. 

You will notice the repetition, as it seems, 
of the same idea in the words “Love beareth 
all things” and “Love endureth all things.” 
And yet really it is not a repetition. They 
are two distinct words. “Love beareth all 
things”: literally, “Love acts as a roof or 
covering against all things.” _ When the 
rain and snow are falling love acts the part 
of a roof to defend some one from the bitter 
storm. Love comes between people and the 
evil things that are descending upon them. 


“Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee, I’d shelter thee; 
Or did misfortune’s bitter blast 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’ !” 


Or again, love is like a roof or covering 


In the dark, 


which keeps things from soaking into our 
own souls. Like a sailor’s tarpaulin, love 
keeps out the evil that is rampant in the 
world. Some one tells you a story which 
seems to him wholly evil, but to you, who 
have on your garment of love, the evil does 
not come home. The story which was meant 
to make you bitter only serves at the worst 
to make you sad, or it leads you to pray. 

Then the other word, “Love endureth all 
things,” means rather this: If love cannot 
keep back the evil from another love will 
come in and take the evil upon itself. Love 
sees the blow descending upon another, and 
if it cannot keep off the evil thing love will 
share it. 


How Arran Sucu Love? 

In conclusion, let us make clear to our- 
selves two things! 

In the first place, all religions, churches, 
professions, disciplines are to be judged by 
the measure and degree in which they 
propagate this holy atmosphere of love. If 
a man say he love God and love not his 
brother he deceiveth himself. 

And how are we to secure this spirit first 
and last? 

It will help us to rebuke ourselves for the 
want of it if we reflect for a moment how 
much we ourselves need and may come to 
need this spirit in others. 

It may help us towards it, also, to reflect 
that we have but a short time in which to 
do our loving things. 

It may help us, also, to make plain to our- 
selves that all self-indulgence tends to make 
us hard and even cruel to others. 

But when all is said no one properly at- 
tains to the New Testament love except out 
of gratitude to God for some blessing that 
has come to him in Christ, some blessing of 
forgiveness or comfort, so that he sees that 
as he himself has freely received, so he 
should give himself, freely. 


Leadership in the Ministry. 
Rev. Edgar Young Mullins, D. D. 


Late President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


We are familiar nowadays with two theo- 
ries of history. One is that history is the re- 
sult of the operation of natural causes only. 
The other is that human personality is the 
chief cause in the making of history. 


A few years ago there was a Belgian pro- 
fessor who made a tour of certain univer- 
sities and gave a course of lectures in which 
he discussed the World War. Among other 
things he said that the World War was 


Leadership in the Ministry. 


caused by inevitable physical forces: that no 
human personality was responsible for it, 
that it would have come anyway. History is 
just the grinding out of the grist from a big 
machine, he said, and we can neither hinder 
it nor thwart it. 

You would think that would be the last 
thing a Belgian professor would say after 
what happened in 1914 when the Germans 
had made their advance on his helpless little 
country. But so it was. 

That is, however, one of the theories of 
human history and human progress,—that 
climate and physical conditions make history. 
There are tropical virtues and tropical vices, 
and arctic virtues and arctic vices. If you 
live in the Arctic circle you will have cer- 
tain good qualities and certain bad qualities. 
Tf you live in the temperate regions you will 
have another set. 

No doubt climate and physical conditions 
do have something to do with the develop- 
ment of history, but the other view is that 
history is made by personalities. 

The more we study history the more we 
are convinced of God’s method of making 
| history. We think of Moses and what he 
did, of Alexander the Great and what he 
“did, of Cesar, and the apostle Paul, and such 
a personality as Oliver Cromwell, and john 
Knox, and George Washington, men who 
actually almost carved their own personali- 
ties into the forces of history of their times 
and stamped themselves upon their times 
just as definitely as a stamp leaves its im- 
press upon wax. Certainly God’s method, if 
we are to take the Bible as our guide, as I 
do, God’s method is to use human person- 
alities. 


PERSONALITY PLus. 

Nobody has ever fully measured all the 
powers that dwell in a human personality. 
This has a most direct bearing upon my sub- 
ject this morning, that is, leadership in the 
ministry. 

The kingdom of God comes by a formula. 
You cannot state it mathematically, because 
that would be getting back to natural law 
' and natural forces. But you can state it 
somewhat like a mathematical formula. You 
} can say that the kingdom of God comes 
) through personal forces reinforced by intelli- 
gence and character. 
| If you study the history of Christianity 
| you will see that nearly all the great epochs 
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are introduced by some personality. But in 
Christian kingdom-building the personality 
must always be not merely a forceful per- 
sonality: it must be reinforced with intelli- 
gence and character. 

“In politics a forceful personality can often 
accomplish results without much character, 
unfortunately. In the ministry that is not 
possible. 

Personal force without intelligence does 
not get far either in religion or in politics. 
There has got to be intelligence, certainly, 
and in the ministry there must also be char- 
acter. 

Personal force combined with intelligence 
and character is the most tremendous of all 
the forces in the kingdom of God in the 
world today, because it is the chosen medium 
by which the Spirit of God does his work. 
The whole genius of our evangelical Chris- 
tianity is seen in that. 

All that we do, all that we accomplish, 
comes in that way. The _ evangelical 
preacher’s influence is not official. It is not 
sacerdotal. In the Roman Catholic church 
the priest has a certain leadership and power 
due to his office, due to his sacerdotal rela- 
tion to the people. He holds the keys to the 
kingdom, in a way. But we do not, in the 
sense they do. We only hold them in a 
spiritual sense. Our authority, therefore, is 
never an official authority. Our leadership 
is not a merely official leadership. 

Of course, there is a limit there. People 
respect the office and revere the man in the 
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office without taking into account his per- 
sonality. But when it comes to the great ac- 
complishments and achievements in the min- 
istry it is not always through the office, not 
through any sacerdotal relation, but through 
the thing I have mentioned, forceful per- 
sonality combined with intelligence and char- 
acter. That is a formula of leadership. 


WirnHout A RIvAL. 


I stand here today to say, brethren, that if 
the ministry understands itself in that sense, 
and is discharging its function along those 
lines, there is not any rival to it. 

We sometimes hear discussion as to 
whether the ministry is waning in influence, 
whether it occupies a place in society today 
that compares with the ministry of the older 
days. We have heard much said to the ef- 
fect that it does not occupy the place today 
that it once did. That is true, in one sense. 
The minister is not now the only educated 
man in the community. We might just as 
well recognize that and rejoice in it. The 
fact is largely due to himself. He has helped 
to create the ideal that has taken some of 
the influence away from him that he used to 
have, and that is all to the good and to his 
credit. 

One of his great ideals has been to culti- 
vate the universal priesthood of people. 

If we understand our function and the 
message we have, and then think of this ele- 
ment of leadership that I am trying to de- 
fine, the minister has no rival at all today. 
There is not anybody else in the world who 
is trying to do what he is trying to do. 

Sometimes a minister will merge his min- 
istry into writing or into reforming, but if 
he is doing the work of the minister as such 
he has no competitor, no rival at all. That 
is the glorious opportunity of the minister. 

He has a sphere all to himself, and so 
much the greater reason why he should 
cultivate the elements of leadership in his 
ministry. 

I thought it might perhaps be useful if I 
were to point out a few of the things con- 
nected with leadership in the ministry, some 
qualities or characteristics, and then dwell 
upon some of the particular needs of our 
time in the direction of leadership. 

Did you ever realize that all the great 
achievements in all departments of life are 
based on the same elementary principles? 


Sometimes preachers forget that that is true. 
There are certain elementary virtues that 
are successful in any sphere. Then there are 
certain things that are peculiar to the min- 
istry, and especially to efficient leadership. 


EFFICIENCY FOR THE PraAcTICAL ENDS OF 
THE MINISTRY. 


One of them is this: that a man should 
conceive of his ministry along the lines of 
efficiency for the practical ends of the min- 
istry. 

Modern education, theological education, 
tends more and more to equip men in the 
ministry for the particular sort of a work 
that preachers are called upon to do. I give 
you an example out of my own experience. 

When I left the seminary,—I graduated in 
1885, and have had three churches during 
my ministry,—when I went out to deal with 
the church I found some problems that were 
as awkward as you can imagine them to be. 

One of the problems was in the Sunday 
school. In those days there was not much 
thought given to the handling of the Sunday 
school. One of the first things I did as 
president of the Louisville Seminary was to 
introduce a course in Sunday school work. 
By and by we got an endowed chair of Sun- 
day school pedagogy. The idea was to train 
young preachers to know how to handle a 
Sunday school. 

When I started I tried all sorts of experi- 
ments, and I seemed to myself to be like a 
boy in the bowling alley that set the pins up. 
I would set them up, and they would be 
knocked down. Then I would set them up 
again, and they would be knocked down 
again. Every invention that I devised and 
put on in the Sunday school would run for 
a little while, and it would fall down. The 
reason was that I had not yet mastered the 
problem of how to run a Sunday school, 
how to grade it, how to generate esprit de 
corps in it. 

Now the students that go out from my 
school do get that. The pastor who knows 
how to handle his church and his Bible 
school as a practical proposition is the true 
leader. His ministry, I think, ought to be 
safe from the standpoint of mastering situa- 
tions, as well as from the standpoint of 
mastering books. 

The old theological education was too 
much devoted to mastering books. The new 
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and better theological education is devoting 

more attention to mastering situations. And 

a man cannot be a leader in the best sense 

unless he does know how to master situa- 

tions. There is the problem of finances, the 
problem of evangelism, the problem of re- 
ligious education. There are numerous prob- 
lems that pertain to every church and every 
congregation in greater or less degree. If 
the pastor does not know how to handle situ- 
ations he is apt to be defeated every time he 
turns his attention to one of the situations. 

An old Negro in the western part of 
Virginia went down to tidewater. He had 
never seen a crab, and when he saw them 
eaten he said: 

“Tl never eat one of those things as long 
as I live! They are too ugly.” 

But he saw the people eating them. 

One day somebody took a bit of crab and 
tempted him with it without letting him 
know what it was. When he ate it it tasted 

_ so good that he wanted to know what it was, 
and they said it was crab. 

He said: “Is that so? How do you catch 
them ?” 

They said: “Go down to the pier, tie a 
chicken leg on the end of a string, and the 
crab will take hold! But be careful, do not 
let him bite you, because crabs bite mighty 
hard with those claws of theirs!” 

He went down to the pier, and by and by 
they heard a great shout. They looked and 
saw him jumping all over the pier. He 
said: 

“T came down here and done like you said. 
I tied a chicken leg on the end of a string, 


Lost, AND Don’t Know Ir! 


However that may be, the one proposition 
I want especially to make is just this: There 
are people in the world who are lost and 
don’t know it. 

Adam, in John Erskine’s book, was one of 
‘| them after he learned to know Eve. They 
| need help, and they aren’t conscious of need- 


4 ing any. They are farther away from the 


| kingdom of God than some of those with 


| whom they wouldn’t be seen on the street, 


and the crab catched hold, and I pulled him 
out, and while I was looking for his mouth 
he turned and bit me with every foot he 
had.” 

I have seen many a pastor who had ex- 
actly that experience with his church and 
the problems. It was a thing with many 
tentacles. He has got to master situations 
and problems if he is to be a leader in the 
highest and best sense of the word. 


Kwowine Men. 

The second thing is this: he must know 
men, f 

Many a man knows books, but does not 
know men. Some are gifted with a power 
and insight and sympathy for people more 
than others. They have an ability to deal 
with men,—I mean men in the generic sense, 
including women, too,—there is no need to 
differentiate human nature. It is to know 
where they live, spiritually and intellectually 
and commercially and every other way. 

The man who studies the newspapers, and 
especially the man who keeps in contact with 
the business men of his community and with 
the men in all walks and grades of life, and 
who absorbs their points of view into his 
own, gets a power that is tremendous in the 
ministry. 

I was spending a summer in Connecticut. 
There is a lake above the town. The pastor 
of the church asked me if I would like to go 
fishing. He said the people in the commu- 
nity said one could not catch any fish in the 
lake that summer. But he said: 

“T believe we can succeed.” 

(Concluded next month.) 


The Mind of the Master: 
III. About Man: Am I Lost? (Concluded.) 
Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., New York City. 


and they think they are in the very nook and 
chimneyside of God’s favor. 

We are touching here on what is perhaps 
the most dangerous tendency in modern re- 
ligion: I mean the tendency which some of 
the less thoughtful show to get away entirely 
from that sense of human sin and helpless- 
ness which brought our fathers to their knees 
and made them pensioners on divine grace. 
They had to have a Saviour : it was the deep- 
est conviction of their lives. Today we still 
have the offer of one, but some of us aren't 
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sure he is necessary. We have a gospel 
which is distinctly a gospel of salvation,— 
that’s all it is: and there are those among 
us who aren’t keenly impressed with the 
necessity of being saved! 

The average Christian leads a fairly de- 
cent sort of life. He has his failings, of 
course, but they are more or less the common 
failings of humanity. He is sorry for them, 
perhaps, in a mild and general sort of way, 
but they do not occasion him any undue anxi- 
ety. He believes that God is a merciful sort 
of God. He doesn’t believe in hell much, 
except the kind he makes around*him now 
and then for purposes of his own. He sees a 
good deal of suffering in the world, but has 
little sense of his own personal responsibility 
for it. Life doesn’t seem so bad, even at its 
worst. 

It is a perilous mood to get into, this feel- 
ing that sin isn’t so terrible. And I suppose 
all of us fall into it now and then. 

“Jesus was a good man certainly. He gave 
us a fine example. He taught us many essen- 
tial truths. But why keep harping on what 
he said about seeking and saving that which 
was lost? I am not lost. Take your gos- 
pel to the down-and-outers! JI am up-and-in. 
Let those be found who need to be found! 
As far as I am concerned I will acknowledge 
Christ as my Master, but I am not-so sure 
that I know what you mean when you say he 
is my Saviour.” 

Now it is a significant thing that it was 
always that sort of person that put Jesus 
about most. He never felt that the sinners 
offered any real difficulties : it was the right- 
eous that he didn’t know*how to rescue. It 
was the man who thanked God that he wasn’t 
as other men were that the Saviour said was 
beyond his reach. It was the elder brother 
who stayed at home, and said to his father, 
“Lo, these many years have I served thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandments.” He was the hopeless, case. 


Wuat Ir Means To Be Lost. 

So it seems to me we had better ask our- 
selves just what it means to be lost. It may 
be that we haven’t had the right notion of it. 

We had thought that it meant to be 
damned, almost visibly damned, I suppose. 
We had thought of unbelievers, and drunk- 
ards. We had thought of ruined, unclean 
lives, of sin-cursed families, and shattered 
hopes. Of course, with that kind of filth we 
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will have nothing to do. We sin with more 
refinement. And we shall perish with more 
dignity,—not in haste, but at leisure,—our 
souls grown common and profane, like a 
marketplace where no one worships, and the 
prayers are white uneasy ghosts, flitting aim- 
lessly about past broken altars. 

To Jesus, being lost simply meant being 
satisfied,—a selfish alien spirit in a world of 
God. It meant to be self-centered, and so 
out of touch with the infinite, out of har- 
mony with the divine mood and purpose. “He 
was angry, and would not go in.” It meant 
to be wrapped up in yourself. It was a con- 
dition you could get into even though you 
should remain all your life within the strict 
confines of the father’s house. You could be 
lost without ever going away,—and the more 
hopelessly you were lost, the less likely you 
would be to know it! 

One of his students writes of how the 
sainted Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton one 
day announced a hymn in the Theological 
Seminary: 

“As he read he came to the lines— 


That blood can make the foulest clean, 
That blood availed for me! 


But he could not read them, try as he would. 
‘That blood availed’—he could not get be- 
yond that. The strong man bowed before the 
storm, and dropping into his chair, buried his 
face in his hands. But we students had no 
difficulty singing the whole hymn.” 

It isn’t so hard to judge who was out of 
touch with God, Dr. Hodge or the students. 
Almost always a man’s need is in direct pro- 
portion to his lack of any sense of it. 

The remedy for such a situation, if there 
is any remedy, lies in the realization that the 
sin of all sins is the sin of being self-satis- 
fied. The only kind of salvation worth men- 
tioning, to anticipate something of which I 
shall have more to say tomorrow, is the salva- 
tion which saves you from yourself. 

It isn’t fundamentally a matter of having 
the right kind of belief. The priest and the 
Levite had that, and they passed by on the 
other side with it. The good Samaritan was 
wrong in his, but he forgot himself into God- 
likeness and immortality. 

It isn’t fundamentally a matter of obeying 
the commandments. The rich young ruler 
had obeyed them all, and yet—“One thing 
thou lackest.”. He couldn’t lose sight of 
himself and give his goods to the poor. 


What It Means to Be Lost. 
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When you come to analyze the world’s 
distress you will find that it is almost all due 
to the selfishness of ordinary lives like yours 
and mine. It isn’t the Neros, the Borgias, 
the Napoleons that cause the trouble. It 
isn’t the profligates, the thieves and the mur- 
derers that make the anguish. It is the aver- 
age sins of respectable people. 

Human life can protect itself with some 
moderate measure of success against the 
| frankly vicious elements that crop up within 
it. It can deal with the great, flagrant evils 
_ that show themselves.’ What it cannot han- 
dle is the common, daily wrong of contented 
souls. It cannot handle the output of the lives 
that call themselves Christian and think they 
| do not need to be saved. 

_ That is the one fact I cannot get around 
' when I am tempted to think pretty well of 
myself: that if it were not for the sort of 
_ thing I am guilty of, if it weren’t for just 
' such selfish desires as I have, just such 
' mean motives as activate me now and then, 
—if it weren’t for these things the world 
would be a paradise. 
Life is what it is not because there are so 
| many extraordinary sinners in it: life is what 
it is because there are so many ordinary sin- 
ners in it like you and me! It is the kind of 
things that we do, multiplied by all the mil- 
lions who do them, that throws the ma- 
} chinery out of gear. That is the background 
| of the cross,—not outrageous depravity, but 
} respectable selfishness. That is the curse of 
» the world,—not crime,—a crime wave is less 
important than some of us seem to think it, 
_ —but the daily, sordid meanness from which 
| Christian lives still need to be saved. “He 
) was angry, and would not go in.” 

Why may we not too come to ourselves, 
we who have never gone away from the fa- 
ther’s house,—we who these many years have 
served him, neither transgressed at any time 
his commandments? Why may not we come 
' to ourselves and realize how far out of touch 
with him we are, how far out of sympathy 
with his purpose, what leagues there are 
which stretch between his spirit and ours? 
| I like to think that the elder brother came 
| at last to make his prayer: 

“Father, I too have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight! I too was lost, lost the 
more because I was not conscious of being 
lost at all! Give me that grace for which I 
have never asked before, being content with 


what I had! Give me the blessing which I 
have never found because I have been satis- 
fied without it!” ; 

Perhaps he did come to it. I don’t know. 
If he did, life was what it should be there- 
after in that home. If he didn’t, there was 
always a discord in the music, and a cloud in 
the sun,—the figure of one passing in and 
out and yet lost,—a stranger to the father’s 
mood, an alien spirit in the father’s house. 


ae 

One thing is certain. You feel it as you 
close the book. A happy issue is still pos- 
sible for him. Hopeless as he seems, he is 
still capable of redemption. 

When the talk is of the mind of the Mas- 
ter you cannot afford to forget that. With 
all the facts in front of him Jesus never for 
a moment lost sight of what could be for 
every living human soul. He knew the worst, 
and yet never gave up his confidence in the 
best. 

He was conscious of that filial something 
in human nature,—even in the human nature 
which grinned and cursed as it nailed him to 
his cross,—that filial something which would 
still answer to God if given a chance as 
readily as the echo answers to a shout. 

It was not that he had any faith in man. 
He had none at all,—until men should give 
themselves to him: then he had an absolutely 
boundless faith in them, a faith that knew and 
acknowledged no limits. Eleven such he left 
with the whole burden of the world’s salva- 
tion resting in a real sense on their shoulders, 
and it gave him no single tremor of anxiety. 

I do not see why there should not be some 
measure of confidence in the soul that takes 
for its calling, wherever it may be, what 
every soul should take for its calling, what 
Christ did take for his, the betterment of hu- 
man life; confidence just because human life 
has shown itself to be capable of responding 
with a miracle to the Spirit of God at the 
touch of his hand, capable of serving no mat- 
ter what the odds as the manifest channel of 
his staggering power. 

I confess to you that as I have thought of 
it time and again a great peace has settled 
down over my soul. When it comes to win- 


ning victories over myself I too, like you, am 


the veteran of many defeats. And the pros- 
pects of redemption abroad, when I look on 
the life around me, do not seem much more 
favorable than at home. I wonder sometimes 
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what the point is in keeping up the struggle 
for a kingdom that comes so slowly in me 
and in everybody else. And then some mem- 
ory of a life consecrated to God and of its 
shining victory, some one of his great doings 
through a quiet soul that has allowed itself 
to be filled and made radiant by his presence, 
steals across the threshold, gives the lie to all 
such dismal blindness. 

Human nature may not be pretty to look 
at, but it has within it the most amazing 
capacities for godlikeness, and century after 
century the Saviour’s faith in it, as it should 
come under his hand, has gone on being justi- 
fied. Poor nameless folk, men and women, 
weak and afraid, and weeping too, have 
sprung to splendid, heroic proportions. Igno- 
rant profligates have been transformed into 
saints, with thousands thanking God that 
they lived. No, thank you, I shall keep my 
faith! 

Life is no barren unresponsive desert 
where it were nothing short of folly to toil 
and sweat and pray. It is alive and quiver- 
ing wherever you or I will suffer God to 
touch it. Your own soul can be purified, up- 
lifted, strengthened, far past your hope for 
it; and there is no soul that cannot ! 

I remember my privilege in ministering to 
one. Sensitive it was, and crushed, broken 
by the thought of another’s betrayal,—a dear 
one’s utter faithlessness. And I remember 


the light that shone in those eyes when the - 


sudden realization came that that other could 
yet be redeemed into unimagined loyalty and 
devotion. 

Yes, I shall keep my faith,—faith in this 
that I am and all that God can do with it,— 
my faith in the spirit of man as it goes stum- 
bling within the reach of the Spirit of God. 
God grant that no failure may ever hurt my 
sight of what can be! And in that vision, 
without shutting my eyes to any of the ugly 
facts of life, I hope I shall go on finding my 
inspiration and my peace. 

Christ washed the feet of Judas! 

Yet all his lurking sin was bare to him, 

His bargain with the priest, and more than this, 


In Olivet beneath the moonlight dim 
Aforehand knew and felt his treacherous kiss. 


This belief in the best is not our modern 
temper. Men everywhere seem rather in- 
clined to sneer at the little goodness they find. 
If there is a fragment of saintliness any- 
where, mingled with something of a lower 
sort, smash the saintliness by howling the 


baseness abroad! That is the doctrine. 
They call it the demand for reality. I wish 
it were. I can’t help being afraid lest too 
much of it be the demand for a tasty bit of 
uncleanness masquerading as holiness in 
order to justify the considerable greater 
amount of uncleanness that doesn’t even pre- 
tend to masquerade! 

By all means let’s have them out, if they 
are true, these ugly stories about Washington 
and Sir Galahad and all the rest, but don’t 
let us wallow in them, and lose our belief in 
the virtues a few saints did have, until at 
last we come to lose our belief in virtue it- 
self! Don’t cry down what faith I can 
muster, what purity is mine, my attempts at 
honesty, my gestures toward uprightness,— 
don’t cry them down and label them all 
counterfeit because they have in them an 
alloy of sin! I confess the alloy. If there 
weren’t any I should not be trying so patheti- 
cally to keep in the neighborhood of him 
who said, “They that are whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick.” 

The thing that every right thinking man or 
woman of today has to quarrel with is the 
effort to discredit such genuine goodness as 
does exist by smearing its face with the evil 
that hides itself in the dark corners of every 
human life. 

If you ask me what it is just now that I 
choose to believe in, I shall tell you that I 
choose to believe not in the bad that is in the 
best of us, but in the good that is in the 
worst of us. And if you will not join hands 
with me in that, let us shut up these churches 
of ours and undertake a more profitable busi- 
ness! 

It is not hard to sneer. It is no noteworthy 
achievement. And men lose their souls by it! 
Paul knew what danger there was in it. That 
is why he wrote as he did to those Philip- 
pians: 

“Whatsoever things: are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue and if 
there be any praise, think on these things!” 

That is not shutting your eyes to facts: 
that is opening your eyes to all the facts,— 
and believing in the best of them, not in the 
worst! And it isa lesson which even a brief 
acquaintance with this good thing that came 
out of Nazareth will teach you, and teach 
you thoroughly. If you are on the road with 
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him, life is not going to turn bitter at its 
source because there is so much that’s hateful 
in it: it is going to keep sweet because there 
is holiness and purity in him, and in what- 
ever his cleansing hands have touched. 

And so I leave him with you. His eyes 
were the clearest eyes that ever swept around 
the circle of human life. He saw it steadily, 
and he saw it whole. He saw every ugly 


fact that it had to reveal. He saw every 
radiant possibility that it had to offer. And 


* keeping them both in view he walked down 


the way toward his cross. 
solution that he could find. 

I wonder if there are any here who, seeing 
as he saw, will follow him ever afar off? 


It was the only 


(Series to be continued.) 


The Lord’s Prayer—V. 
“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.” 
Rev. Donald Fraser, D. D., Central Africa. 


Some of the old expositors draw our at- 
tention to the fact that this petition is joined 
to the next by the word And,—‘“And for- 
give us our debts,” as if the mere asking of 
food were so small a nibble we must add 
also a spiritual desire so that we may have a 
big bite in our petitions. I am not going to 
say for a single moment that the material is 
as great as the spiritual, for it seems to me 
what we need to emphasize today more than 
anything else is the real values of the spir- 
| itual,—that what is spiritual is eternal, and 

‘it alone is truth. Yet I see nothing in 
Christ’s words that leads me to think that 
God is careless about our bodily needs. On 
the contrary, he knows well enough how 
material needs press upon us day by day, 
and he cares for our bodies with the com- 
pleteness that he cares for our souls. 

The fathers try also to spiritualize this 
prayer, and they explain that it is the bread 
of life we are asking for. But when Jesus 
used the word bread he meant bread. He 
meant the food that sustains the body. °* 


Here and there in the New Testament 
there are one or two lovely human touches 
that make us feel our kinship with Jesus 
Christ, and I want to draw your attention to 
one. 
It is in Luke 10.40. With this idea of 
spiritualizing everything we make the phrase 
“But one thing is needful,” to mean that 
faith for the spiritual life is the tne thing 
necessary. But I don’t think that is the 
meaning of the passage at all. 

Moffatt makes it plainer by his transla- 
tion. Martha grew worried, and she came 
up and said: 

“Lord, is it all one to you that my sister 
has left me to do all the work alone? Come, 
tell her to lend me a hand!” 


Our Lord replied: “Martha, only one dish 
is necessary!” (That is not in Moffatt’s 
translation. He leaves out the last phrase, 
but that seems to be the meaning of the 
word.) “Mary has chosen the best dish, and 
she is not to be dragged away from it.” 

I think Jesus was just the perfect gentle- 
man, and he did not like to see Martha 
worrying about so many dishes. One dish 
only was necessary. He did. not despise 
food, or Martha’s care for his body. Buta 
simple meal was enough for him. 

Dr. Andrew Bonar used to say in his 
quaint way that he liked Martha best before 
supper and Mary after supper. 


Our Lorp AND THE Bopy. 


Jesus recognized that the providing for the 
body was a necessary and beautiful act. He 
feeds the five thousand because they are 
hungry. He reminds us of God’s care for 
the birds, and for the world to make it 
beautiful with flowers, and how much more 
does he care for this most precious temple 
of the Holy Ghost. Spiritual life and force 
are not independent. In some measure they 
rely on contributions of the body and of the 
mind. 

I know there have been wonderful exam- 
ples of burning spiritual forces that were 
housed in poor weak bodies, and that some 
men possessed of God have had little educa- 
tion. But it is a striking thing to notice how 
much the work a man can do in this world 
depends on a sound body and an active culti- 
vated mind. That is why St. Paul prays 
(1 Thessalonians 5.23), “May your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ!’’ For these three react on one an- 
other. 
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A winter picnic on the Northfield hills. 


Think over the great men who have 
moved the world, and you will see how they 
have been men of intellect, of strong bodies, 
and ‘flaming souls! If the body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost surely it becomes us 
to care for the temple, and make it healthy 
and beautiful, that God may have every 
physical power we possess as an instrument 
by which he may express himself. And more 
so should we discipline and train the mind, 
by which we search into the deep things of 
God and express them to men. 

There is an old heresy of the early church 
which despises the creation and neglects the 
body. Discipline is good for the body, and 
on the other hand luxury is bad for body and 
soul too. How often an unhealthy outlook 
upon religion and life have come from sheer 
bodily ailments! Morelli, the modern Ital- 
ian painter, must be right when he makes 
the temptations of St. Anthony arise from 
the hallucinations of a tired and sadly mis- 
used body. 

- See that beautiful passage about Elijah in 
1 Kings 19.4! After his great day, and 
fleeing for his life, he is so tired and so hun- 
gry that he is in the mood of black despair, 
and he says: 

“O God, it is enough! Take away my 
life, for I am not better than my fathers!” 

God who knows human nature causes a 


deep sleep to come upon him. When he 
awakens there are cakes to eat and water to 
drink. Then he lies down to sleep again, 
and then he wakens and eats again. Now 
he is ready to hear the still small voice and 
know the will of God. The body has been 
refreshed, and the soul can respond. 

An elocution teacher in Scotland used to 
impress on young ministers that they must 
never preach on plum pudding. It is much 
too heavy a diet. 

A young minister who was to serve with 
Mr. Spurgeon in the afternoon said to him: 

“T feel the Spirit of the Lord has left me.” 

Mr. Spurgeon answered: “Not a bit of it! 
You have eaten far too big a dinner.” 

Many a depression of spirit and miscon- 
ception of God’s work in the world is solely 
due to physical conditions. 


(Concluded next month.) - 


PERSONALIA. 

Dr. F. B. Meyer, famous British 
preacher now in his 82nd year, is planning 
another visit on this side of the Atlantic this 
spring. He contemplates spending a month 
in Canada and several weeks in the United 
States. 


Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
University recently celebrated the 40th 


anniversary of his licensing as a Baptist 
preacher by being ordained as honorary pas- 
tor of Calvary Baptist Church, New Haven. 

Professor Phelps ‘was licensed as a 
preacher in Hartford in 1888. 


Next Month. 

A Study of Aaron—Rev. Morgan P. 
Noyes, Brooklyn. 

Debts or Trespasses: A Problem of 
Translation—Prof. James Moffatt, 
New York. 

Leadership in the Ministry (Concluded) 
—Dr. Edgar Y. Mullins, late of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Lord’s Prayer (Continued)—Dr. 
Donald Fraser, Central Africa. 

The Blood of Christ— Pastor Mallis, 

India. 

“Do This in Remembrance of Me!”— 
Bishop Dallas, New Hampshire. 
The Joy of Jesus—Dr. T. J. Gaehr, 

Brooklyn. 

Immortality—Dr. J. D. Jones, England. 

Isaiah: Daily Readings (Continued)—Dr. 
F. B. Meyer, London. 

' And others. 


Among Forthcoming Articles. 


| Peter: The Training of a Disciple and The 

| Work of an Apostle (two addresses) 
—Prof. Charles R. Erdman, Prince- 
ton. 

The Colleges Must be Redeemed—Rev. 

_ Arthur L. Kinsolving, Amherst, Mass. 

_ The Mind of Christ—Dr. Louis A. Sweet, 

New York. 

Canon Gairdner of Cairo—Arthur F. 
Pierson, New York. 

Is It Wrong to Doubt? and other ad- 
dresses—Dr. George A. Buttrick, New 
York. 

The Mind of the Master about Salvation 
—Life—Religion (three addresses)— 
Dr. Paul Scherer, New York. 

) Also addresses by Dr. Moffatt, Rev. Sam- 

| uel M. Shoemaker, Dr. J. D. Jones, 

Rev. James Reid, Dr. John A. Hutton, 

Bishop Dallas, and others. : 

| Jubilee of Northfield Seminary—May 


number. 


February 3, 1929. 
1 The Holy Scriptures. 
il Lesson portion: Psalm 19. 7-14; 2 Timothy 3. 
‘| 14-17. Study also Deuteronomy 6. 4-9; Joshua 1. 
8, 9; 2 Kings 22. 8-20; Nehemiah 8. 1-8; Luke 24. 
| 25-32; Acts 17. 10-12. 
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American Mission, Cairo, 
Dear Friend: ‘ 

I have not been careful enough to write 
and thank you for sending me the Record 
of Christian Work. I enjoy reading it 
much, and giving it to others afterwards. 
Today I received a letter from one of our 
Egyptian pastors who was named for our 
Dr. Andrew Watson. His congregation 
is across the river to the East of Assiut. 
I will send him my October number. 

Yours gratefully, 

(Signed) (Miss) Anna Y. Thompson. 


My dear Mr. Moody: 

I want to thank you for sending the 
Northfield Calendar for 1929. There is 
nothing on my desk I appreciate so much 
as this, with its room for notes and for 
the most helpful thoughts and sugges- 
tions for each day. 

You cannot know how the sending of 
the Northfield monthly Record of Chris- 
tian Work is appreciated. Not only does 
it keep one in touch with the world field, 
but it is filled each month with food for 
soul as well as mind. ; 

With thanks and prayers for richest 
blessings, 

(Signed) John Z. Moore, Korea. 


| Some Great Christian Teachings. 


Dawvid’s appreciation of his Bible, Psalm 19. 
7-II. 


The first six verses of Psalm 19 describe 
the heavenly bodies in their proclamation of 
the glory and handiwork of God. Besides the 
witness of nature there is also the written 
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revelation of God. Some see here science 
and religion uniting in worship of God. 

Six names are given to his Bible here by 
David: law, testimony, statutes (precepts), 
commandment, fear (that is, awe implanted 
by the law), judgments (ordinances). 

Six qualities of it are designated: perfect 
(sound, free from error), sure (trust- 
worthy), right (just), pure, clean, true and 
righteous. 

Four activities of it upon man are men- 
tioned : converting (restoring, renewing) the 
soul, making wise the simple (instructing the 
open-minded), rejoicing the heart, enlighten- 
ing the eyes (the mind). Also it endures 
forever. 

No wonder such a revelation should be 
more desirable than the most precious and 
the sweetest things known to the psalmist! 
Moreover, they contain warning and reward: 
preventive of danger and attractive in what 
they offer. 


His consequent prayer, 12-14. 

But sinful man cannot obey such a law. 
The thought of ‘it overcomes David and 
drives him to prayer. 

Man cannot always discern his accidental, 
unconscious errors and faults. The Mosaic 
law provided atonement for these, so David 
prayed to be cleared of them. 

But wilful sins, there was no provision in 
the law for them: so David prayed to be re- 
strained from committing them, to be saved 
from their domination. “Well may we desire 
and pray to be free from this inner slavery!” 

Having thus sought divine cleansing and 
restraint David next makes positive request 
that outward expression by his mouth and 
inner meditation in his heart might please 
God. Meditation lays hold of truth in its 
fulness, and so influences our words and our 
conduct. 

Do you need reviving of soul, illumination 
of mind, joy of heart, enlightening of eyes? 
Every such need is met by the devout study 
of God’s word. 


Timothy’s use of his Bible, 2 Timothy 3. 14- 
I7. : 

Paul is writing his last known message to 
young Timothy. He is anxious that Timothy 
shall have a useful career. What will Paul 
say about the Bible? 

Note that he calls it “sacred” and ‘“God- 
breathed,”—significant words! 

First Paul exhorts Timothy to stability in 
the Bible convictions he had learnt in child- 
hood: for already apostasy was poisoning the 
church. Not only were they sacred, but 
Timothy’s teachers added support to their 
worth. Who were Timothy’s teachers? 
Grandma Lois and his mother Eunice: for 
Timothy was a 3rd-generation Christian (see 
1.5). What a word for parents and Sun- 
day school teachers today! Our character 
built on God’s Word should be such as to 
commend it to our scholars. 

Next to this personal responsibility to 


“abide” is Timothy’s official responsibility as 
a man and minister of God. Here again the 
God-breathed Scriptures are his great re- 
source in service and in self-equipment. 

Only the Bible is able to produce spiritual 
results in one’s life and service. For no 
other book in the world has such a claim 
ever been made. Its justice has been proved 
by myriad experience. 


Is the Bible as influential in people’s lives 
today as it was in Bible times and with our 
fathers? 

America needs more Bible preaching, more 
Sunday school teaching, and above all it 
needs parents who shall restore the Bible to 
its rightful place in life and in the discipline 
of the home. We have a bigger Bible than 
David or Timothy had. 


Golden Memory Text—Open thou mine 
eves that I may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law! Psalm 119. 18. 


February 10, 1929. 


Repentance and Faith. 
Lesson portion: Acts 2. 32-39; Luke 15. 11-24. 
Study also Isaiah 1. 10-20; Ezekiel 18. 20-23, 27- 
32; Mark 2. 1-12; Luke 3. 1-14; Hebrews 11. 1-10. 


Study each of the above passages for its 
particular aspects of the fundamental spir- 
itual experiences of repentance and faith! 
These are major topics in the doctrine of 
man all through the Bible. 

Repentance is a change of mind about sin 
and God, leading to a change of conduct. It 
has a backward, negative aspect, changing 
from what one has thought and done to a 
positive, future attitude realized by faith in 
the Son of God. 


Repent and receive! Acts 2. 32-39. 


What a scene this passage describes! It is 
the birthday of the church. The Holy Spirit 
has been given by our risen and ascended 
Lord. Peter is preaching the first gospel 
sermon, and the Spirit codperates with .con- 
victing grace and power. 

What produced conviction of sin? The re- 
cital of God’s dealings with their fathers, 
backed by quotations from the prophets, cul- 
minating in the declaration that Jesus of 
Nazareth was their long-awaited Messiah, 
and they had rejected his claims and cruci- 
fied him! 

Such straight preaching struck home to 
their hearts and consciences and over- 
whelmed them by a sense of guilt. “What 
shall we do?” Sin is personal. We must do 
something about it. It does not spend its 
force like a fire or a disease that burns out. 

What could they do? 

They could adjust themselves to Messiah 
Jesus by a change of mind regarding him and 
his claims, to be followed by confession of 
faith in him in baptism. Thereupon they 
would receive remission of sins and the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Some would hesitate, so Peter renewed his 
testimony and exhortation. He knew by bit- 
ter experience what repentance was, and 
could drive home the message. Three thou- 
sand souls were baptized and enrolled that 
one day, forming the first Christian church. 


Repent and return! Luke 15. 11-24. 


This passage is usually called a parable, 
though the Bible does not call it such. It 
reads like a true story which has been re- 
peated in essence over and over again all 
down the centuries to the present day. 
It pictures a home scene where the younger 
boy gets feeling independent, secures his 
_ share of his father’s estate and leaves home. 
He goes a speedy gait as long as his money 
‘lasts. Then famine and want, and menial 
_ work to keep body and soul together. 
In this wretched down-and-out condition 
the boy has time to think. Reflection reveals 
his faith in his father, his penitent mood (“I 
have sinned . . . .”), his change of heart 
(“Make me. . . .”). Such reflection and 
/ regret were the first step in repentance and 
_ reformation. 
_ Acting on his good resolutions he finds rec- 
-onciliation and rejoicing. 
It is a vivid picture of the way of sin 
} under the figure of that Near East setting. 
What the boy at first thought was independ- 
ence he soon saw to be selfishness and sin. 
| The end of that road was misery and deg- 
} radation. But repentance and faith brought 
) him back to home and happiness. 
|} Is American youth parallel with the prodi- 
gal in its prevailing restlessness and inde- 
| pendence of parental restraint? Is that what 
underlies the break-up of so many American 
home ties? 

It is always a bitter road from “Give me!” 
| to “Make me!” 


Golden Memory Text—Repent ye and be- 
| lieve the gospel! Mark 1. 15. 


February 17, 1929. 
Prayer. 
Lesson portion: Matthew 6. 5-13; Luke 18. 9- 
y 14; 1 John 5.14, 15. Study also Genesis 18. 23- 
33; Exodus 32.31, 32; Nehemiah 1. 4-11; Daniel 
6.10; John 17; 1 Thessalonians 5.17. 


1 Where pray? Matthew 6.5, 6. 


Our Lord was speaking to praying people 
| who needed instruction as to the place of 
i) prayer and the purpose back of prayer. 


b prayers a ae aaa This our 
) Lord forbade, and advised rather the privacy 
I of one’s room. 

Not that he condemned all public prayer 
‘as mere acting, or regarded only private 
*) prayer as true prayer, as we shall see in a 
‘moment. It is sincerity that gives character 
'to Christian prayer. The Father is found in 
‘/a special sense more surely in solitude and 


How Get Answers to Prayer? 
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privacy than otherwise. True, one can be 
alone with God even in crowded streets and 
churches, but a Quiet or Silent Time is found 
by most people to be of great assistance in 
the prayer life. 


How pray? Matthew 6. 7-13. 


Pagans in that day—and even some Chris- 
tians in this day,—prayed by rote, repeating 
over and over again words often meaningless 
to themselves with the idea that they would 
be heard by their gods the more they prayed. 
(Compare 1 Kings 18.26 and Acts 19. 34.) 
This too our Lord condemned since our Fa- 
ther knows our needs already and there is no 
necessity for reiteration. Then he gave his 
disciples a model or pattern of prayer. 

Not that it is a strict form of words to be 
used always, but it sets an example of simple 
yet comprehensive prayer, embracing adora- 
tion and petition. It approaches God as our 
heavenly Father, and puts divine interests 
first—God’s name and kingdom and will. 
Then it takes up man’s temporal and spir- 
itual needs,—the forgiveness of sins, divine 
leading, the avoidance of testing, deliverance 
from evil. And it is always “Our, us, we,” 
never “My, me, I.” 

Take these clauses one by one and explain 
them, remembering when the prayer was 
given,—before the cross and the coming of 
the Holy Spirit,—so that it does not-include 
considerations for prevailing prayer revealed 
through Paul and the other later writers. 


Contrasted pray-ers and their prayers, Luke 
18. 9-14. 
What our Lord taught in theory in the 
above passages as to the, place and spirit of 
prayer he illustrated by this story addressed 


to certain self-complacent persons who 
scorned other people. 
The place was public, the Temple. The 


Pharisee stood where he could be seen and 
heard. The tribute-collector stood afar off 
in humble isolation. 

The Pharisee’s so-called prayer was noth- 
ing but a boastful soliloquy, advertising his 
superiority over the rest of men, especially 
over the tribute-collector. No supplication 
to God, no confession of sin or need, just a 
flattering self-satisfied recital of his own vir- 
tue! The other man kept smiting his breast 
in spiritual anguish, crying to God for mercy 
as if he was the only sinner. 

Our Lord’s verdict was in favor of the 
tribute-collector’s prayer. Short though it 
was it got immediate answer. One cannot 
always tell by appearances on seeing an audi- - 
ence leaving a church who among them goes 
home with God’s approval. 


How get answers to prayer? 1 John 5.14, 


IS. 

An inspiring passage! Confidence is what 
we want, but note it must not be confidence 
in prayer, nor in ourselves or our efforts, but 
in HIM,—the Son of God a 

There are two stages. 
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First we have confidence in him that he 
listens to us whenever we ask anything in 
accordance with his will. God will not en- 
tertain any request outside his will. Such 
requests get nowhere. 

Secondly, if he listens to whatever we ask, 
that is, if it is within the circle of his will, 
we know we obtain it,—present tense,—not 
“shall obtain it,” future. 

If, then, we are living and praying within 
the will of God we may expect immediate 
answers to our prayers. 


Golden Memory Text—lIf ye abide m me 
and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever 
ye will and it shall be done unto you! John 
LSS fs 


February 24, 1929. 
Christian Growth. 


John 1. 40-42; Matthew 16. 15-18; John 21. 15- 
19; 2 Peter 3.18 a. Study also Luke 2. 40, 52; 
Ephesians 4. 11-16; Philippians 1.6, 9-11; Colos- 
sians 1. 9-11; Hebrews 6. 1-3. 


Of the four passages in our lesson por- 
tion the first three relate to incidents in the 
life of Peter, while the fourth is from his 
second epistle. Evidently the lesson commit- 
tee intended us to study Christian growth in 
the flesh-and-blood case of Peter, who be- 
came leader of the apostolic band. 

The other passages to be studied give sev- 
eral conditions of Christian growth. It is an 
understandable and true figure of speech to 
regard the Christian life as a growth, a pro- 
gressive development, from the new birth to 
full stature and maturity in Christ. 


Peter growing in character, John 1. 40-42. 


- How? By learning of Messiah Jesus and 
coming to him. This was Peter’s first step. 


It will result in the growth of impulsive Si- 
mon into rocklike Peter: “Thou art. . 
thou shalt be!” 


Peter growing in faith, Matthew 16. 15-18. 


How? By learning more and more of Je- 
sus’ true nature during the two and a half 
years he has been with him, hearing him 
speak, seeing him perform miracles, until at 
last by revelation direct from the Father Pe- 
ter recognizes and confesses Jesus of Naza- 
reth as the long-promised Messiah and Son 
of the living God. 


Peter growing in love, John 21. 15-19. 


One’s loyalty to Christ and labor for 
Christ depend on one’s love of Christ. In 
this incident we see Christ examining Peter’s 
love. Did Peter love him devotedly (Greek, 
agapein)? No, Peter would only confess a 
less exalted and more familiar love (Greek, 
philein, to be friendly). But we find that in 
his two epistles written years later Peter 
used the higher word five times: once of lov- 
ing Christ (1 Peter 1.8), and twice of loving 
one another (1 Peter 1.22; 2.17). 


Peter urging believers to grow, 2 Peter 3. 18. 


Grow in what? In the grace and knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour: that is, grow 
in heart and in head knowledge in Christ. 
Since Peter had himself grown in these ways 
as we have seen above we are the more 
ready to heed his exhortation. If he could 
grow, surely we can too! 

Christ himself is the secret of growth. He 
supplies the grace and the knowledge that 
enable us to advance toward Christlikeness, 
our goal. 


Golden Memory Text—Grow in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
2 Peter 3. 18. 


sus Christ! 


Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


The Challenge of Christ to the Youth of 
the World. 
Matthew 10. 16-42. February 3, 1929. 


“That’s pretty dirty work,” said a bishop 
as he watched a man covered with slime and 
dirt working on the abutments of a bridge. 
‘To which the man with glowing face replied: 

“We are not thinking about dirt, Sir, but 
about the bridge.” 

Have you, O youth, a vision that will help 
humanity? If you have, you have accepted 
Christ’s major challenges. God be with you! 


* * * * * 
Does Christ challenge you to apply the 


Golden Rule to all phases of life? He cer- 
tainly does, nor is it a hard challenge. 


A young aspirant for the study of law went 
to consult a judge renowned for his just ver- 
dicts about the vocation he was interested in. 
The judge encouraged him, and in closing 
the interview he said: 

“And I will tell you how to become a good 
lawyer, as good a lawyer as anybody. Just 
look over your side of cases carefully, then 
put yourself in the other fellow’s place and 
look at his side just as carefully, then do what 
you think is right! In nine cases out of ten 
you'll be on the side of law as well as justice.” 
rs is the simple meaning of the Golden 

ule. 


* * * * * 


Christ challenges you, O youth, to 
C—ampaign for world evangelism, world 


Christ Challenges Youth. 
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peace, and citizenship,—the three great 
commissions of Christian Endeavor. 

H—old on to truth in spite of all opposi- 
tion. For “above all things truth beareth 
away the victory.” 

A—ccept adversity. “God’s corrections 
are our instructions.” 

L—ove your enemies. “If ye love them 
that love you what reward have ye? Do 
not even the publicans the same?” 

L—abor. “Work is God’s ordinance as 
truly as prayer.” 

E—arnestness. A wavering, vacillating, 
dead-and-alive young man or woman 
soon loses the respect of humanity. 

N—onconformity to the world’s stand- 
ards. ‘“‘A Christian kneels only to God.” 

G—ive of your material substance. “Is 
there hope for a man when it is reported, 
Behold he prayeth? How much more 
when it is said, Behold, he payeth also!” 

E—dquip yourself thoroughly for the work 
at hand. However, remember this: A 
poor equipment which teaches self-denial 
is better than the best which teaches 
everything but self-denial. 

| S—tteadfastness. To bear cheerfully and 

manfully the shattering of the best hopes 

of your life is to become a martyr. 


Jesus Teaching Us to Serve. 
Matthew 20. 20-28. February 10, 1929. 


Professor Peabody’s lecture at the Uni- 
| versity of Tokyo on “Liberty, Culture, Serv- 
- ice” was so highly praised that the emperor 
| wished to read it. The man chosen to trans- 
late the lecture found great difficulty in find- 
ing the right word for “Service” in the title 
| of the address, because the idea was not found 
_ in Japanese thought. “ 

The advent of Christ brought also a fuller 
_ meaning of service. 


*x 2 * * *k 


A physician from a rural district went to 
} the city to visit his son, also a physician. The 
father asked: 
“Well, son, how are you getting along?” 
“T’m not getting on at all,” was the answer. 
The father spoke to him of courage, pa- 
} tience and hope, and when the son started out 


|| for his afternoon in the free dispensary the 


‘) father accompanied him, and watched him 
| administer successfully to 25 patients. 

When the door closed upon the last one the 
old man burst out: ‘ 
“T thought you told me you were doing 
‘) nothing! Why, if I had helped 25 people in 
‘a month I’d thank God my life counted for 
- something !” 

“But there isn’t any money in it,” explained 


“Money !” shouted the old man. “What is 
‘money in comparison with being of use to 
» your fellow men?” ; 
|” Which of these two had caught the spirit 
| of Christ’s teachings on service? 


4) the son. 


The service of God does not always require 
big things, but— 
“Little masteries achieved, 
Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience borne: 
These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the shining skies!” 


Then let us thank God that his Son ex- 
emplified in precept and example the value of 
little things ! : 

* * * * * 


Christ taught us to serve by prayer. 


- “Tf radio’s slim fingers 

Can pluck a melody 

From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea: 

If the petaled white notes 
Of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain, 
Or a city’s din: 

If songs like crimson roses 
Are culled from thin blue air, 

Why should mortals wonder 
If God hears prayer ?” 


How Much Should We Strive for " 
Material Things? 
Luke 12. 13-31. February 17, 1929. 

-Whenri a whaling captain was asked to give 
his heart to God he said: 

“Give my heart to God? I have no heart. 
If you were able to dig down into the place 
where my heart ought to be you would find 
the image of a whale.” 

Surely this man had striven too much to: 


get whales. But do not smile! There is 
more than one kind of a whale. 
* * * * * 


There is such a thing as too much of a 
good thing. : 

The diary of George Fox contained this 
entry in 1650: 

“And I went to Chesterfield where one 
Britland was a priest. He was beyond the 
common sort of priest, for he had been partly 
convinced and had spoken much on behalf of 
the truth before he went to Chesterfield. But 
when the priest of that town died Britland 
got the parsonage and choked himself with 
lite 

Material things we must have, but when 
they begin to choke the Word we should be- 
ware, for that Word has given us a fair 
warning. 

* * * * * 


A young minister said at a student confer- 
ence: 

“There are two young college graduates in 
my community, husband and wife, who could 
help me in my work more than any other two 
people I know of, but they won’t help. | 
wondered why until in a conversation one day 
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I discovered that their goal was to own ten 
farms, the price of which was from $300 to 
$350 per acre. To that ideal they had dedi- 
cated themselves.” 

These young people deliberately dug a 
trench between acres and character-building 
in which some day they would be buried. 
Then whose shall those things be for which 
they had striven? 

* * * * * 

Too much attention paid to money, the out- 
standing representation of material things, 1s 
but a stepping stone to covetousness. “The 
Song of Silver” runs like this: 

“Dug from the mountain side, 
Washed in the glen, 
Servant am I, or master of men. 
Steal me, I curse you; 
Earn me, I bless you; 
Grasp me and hoard me, a fiend 
Shall possess you! 
Lie for me, die for me, 
Covet me, take me, 
Angel or devil, I am what you make me!” 


Why is Christianity the Only Adequate 
Religion? 
Acts 4, 8-12. February 24, 1929. 

A scholarly Chinese recently said: 

“The seed of the church was sown long ago 
in our land. It was in a hard soil. The 
thrusting out of its roots seemed almost im- 
possible, but it has taken hold, and the great 
rock of Chinese conservatism is breaking into 
a thousand pieces. Though the seed sown by 
the ambassadors of the Christianity may lay 
dormant, though its rootlets find the soil al- 
most impregnable, it will come into its own 
because it contains a personal Saviour.” 

This is not an isolated testimony from one 
of a pagan nation. 

* a. * * * 

The adequateness of Christianity calls not 

for defence, but for proofs or fruits. ‘“Be- 


ginning at Jerusalem.” What proofs are you 
personally giving to make good Christian- 
ity’s claim to superiority over other’s reli- 
gions? 

' The ethics of Christianity as manifested in 


the lives of good people are a reflection of the 
great doctrines of Christianity. 
* * * * * 


Christianity offers 
C—hrist, who sets up God himself as a 
model to be followed. 
H—eaven. 


Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy, _ 
Ear hath not heard its deep song of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair,— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there, 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
‘For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb 
It is there, it is there! 


R—eligion (A) that magnifies goodness, 
morality and truth, Ephesians 4. 17-32. 

I—mmortal hope. “Eternity is the divine 
treasure house, and hope is the window, 
by means of which mortals are permitted 
to see the things God is preparing for 
1S. 

S—ocial uplift, of which there is practi- 
cally none outside of Christendom. 
T—ransforming power. Would any of us 
recognize ourselves in the pictures of 

our old British and Saxon ancestors? 

I—deals, not bound by time, place or cir- 
cumstances. 

A—bundant opportunity for greatness 
and goodness. The only place where you 
can get away from its offers is to lie 
down and die. 

N—ot merely a creed, but life. Something 
to be lived. An imitation of the life of 
Jesus, and that life has never been sur- 

- passed. 
I—nstruction in things divine. 
T—rust in the supreme being. 


O holy trust, O endless sense of rest, 
Like the beloved John 

To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on! 


Y—ou and all mankind, a divine Christ, 
an inspired book, and a living and active 
Holy Spirit to guide us in all our ways. 
Is there any religion known to humanity 
that offers as much? 


Learn a Text a Day. 


FEBRUARY, 1929. 


Fripay, Ist. When I awake I am still 
with thee! Psalm 139. 18. 


Still, still with thee when purple morning 
breaketh, 

When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee! 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the day- 
light, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with 
thee ! 


Saturpay, 2nd. The multitude of the peo- 
ple followed after crying, Away with him! 
Acts 21. 36. 

Paul is the only cool man in this circle of 
murderous hatred. He seizes an opportu- 
nity to testify. He tells of his conversion. 
The transformed life is the best argument 
for gospel truth—Howard A. Banks. 


Sunpay, 3rd. Woe unto the world be- 


|) maritan. 


Selected Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
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No doubt it is wrong for a weak brother 

to be weak, no doubt it is wrong for his con- 
_ science to be so easily defiled or his moral 
equilibrium to be so easily upset: but if I 


contribute to his upsetting I am responsible. 
_—J. Russell Howden. 


Monpay, 4th. Serve the Lord with glad- 

ness: come before his presence with singing. 
| Psalm roo. 2. 
_ Self-sacrifice is so commonly looked upon 
as a species of surgery. The word has gath- 
ered round about it all the gloom of an oper- 
_ ating chamber. It is quite other than this. 
Self-sacrifice enshrines the principle of 
. vitality, and not only vitalizes others, but vi- 
talizes self. It is active and reactive—J. H. 
| Jowett. 


Tuespay, Sth. With long life will I satisfy 
/ him! Psalm 91. 16. 


___ Life is sweet. I never liked death: I like 
| life. It would be a pretty dark world if 
_ death were eternal, and when our loved ones 
_ die we were to be eternally separated from 
them. Thank God, it is not so! We shall 
| be reunited. It is just moving out of this 
| house into a better one: stepping up higher 
, and living on and on forever and ever.— 
D. L. Moody. 


| Wepnespay, 6th. Watch ye! Stand fast 
) in the faith! Quit you like men! Be strong! 
| r Corinthians 16. 13. 

Do not pray for easy lives: pray to be 
|} stronger men! Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your powers: pray for powers equal to 
| your tasks! Then the doing of your work 
_ shall be no miracle, but you shall be a mira- 
cle-—Phillips Brooks. 


Tuurspay, 7th. A certain Samaritan as 
he journeyed came where he was: and when 
\ he saw him he had compassion on him, and 

PEE Re RTOn 333° 34. 

The emphasis of this parable lies upon the 
generous and loving help given by the Sa- 
We can read between the lines, 
however, and find the joy which must have 
filled the heart of the wounded man. Some- 
body cared! And the sympathy of the angels 
must have joined the song of the sufferer as 
4} he lay on his bed at the inn and recalled the 
( loving service of one whom he had been 
| taught to despise.—Floyd W. Tomkins. 


Fripay, 8th. Likewise I say unto you 

| there is joy in the presence of the angels of 

‘| God over one sinner that repenteth! Luke 

W I5. ro. 

Hark, hark, angelic hosts are singing 
A song of joy untold: 

One soul redeemed, one life reclaimed, 


One more new name enrolled! 
—Flora Kirkland. 


SATURDAY, 9th. 


“quiet, solemn, expectant. 


Ye shall receive power 


after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you. 
PACU SETA Oe 

Christ did not only found a new philoso- 
phy: he brought into the world a power to 


destroy the works of the devil—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


Sunpay, 10th. Wherefore I say unto 
thee, Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given: for she loved much! Luke 7. 47. 

She was not forgiven because she loved. 
She was forgiven because HE loved much, 
and then she loved much because she was 
forgiven. Her faith saved her, not her love. 
—wW. Y. Fullerton. 


Monpay, llth. The flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh. 
Galatians 5. 17. 

The battle of Christian with Apollyon 
lasted three hours, but the battle of Chris- 
tian with himself lasted all the way from the 
wicket gate to the river Jordan. Fear not, 
you shall overcome !—C. H. Spurgeon. 


TueEspAY, 12th. In your patience possess 
ye your souls! Luke 21. 19. 

No life need be without guidance. We 
must restrain impetuosity, and self-will, and 
defiance which spoils everything, and be 
Lose self-control, 
and the battle is lost. The quiet, waiting 
man always wins,—in religious phraseology, 
is brought to his desired haven, and is blessed 
with an abundance of benediction—Joseph 
Parker. 


WenpNeEspDAY, 13th. Men ought always to 
pray, and not to faimt. Luke 78. 1. 

If I make my history a continuous prayer 
I shall cease to be troubled. Christ’s “Al- 
ways” is the right word.—Alexander Smel- 
lie. 

Tuurspay, 14th. Confirming the souls of 
the disciples and exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. 
Acts 14. 22. 

If you aspire to be a son of consolation; if 
you would partake of the -priestly gift of 
sympathy ; if you would pour something be- 
yond commonplace consolation into a tempted 
heart; if you would pass through the inter- 
course of daily life with the delicate tact that 
never inflicts pain,—you must be content to 
pay the price of a costly education,—like him 
you must suffer—F. W. Robertson. 


Fripay, 15th. Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the im- 
habitants thereof, because they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty! Judges 5. 23. 

“T never cut my neighbor’s throat, 
My neighbor’s purse IJ never stole, 
I never spoiled his house and land, 
But God have mercy on my soul! 


“Ror I am haunted night and day 
By all the deeds I have not done: 
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O unattempted loveliness ! 
O costly valor never won!” 
—Marguerite Wilkinson. 


Saturpay, 16th. Fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord! Romans 12. II. 


The out-and-out Christian is a joyful 
Christian. The half-and-half Christian is the 
kind of Christian that a great many of you 
are,—little acquainted with the Lord. Why 
live halfway up the hill and swathed in the 
mists when we might have an unclouded sky 
and a radiant sun over our heads if we 
would climb higher and walk in the light of 
his face ?—Alexander Maclaren. 


Sunpay, 17th. Now therefore fear the 
Lord and serve him in sincerity and in truth! 
Joshua 24. 14. 

God is spirit, and must be worshiped in 
spirit and sincerity. The will of God must 
be done from the heart. No substitution of 
any activity or profession for passionate and 
sincere loyalty to him can be acceptable. And 
insincerity is a recoiling force. It brings 
back upon any man the certain nemesis of 
deterioration. The insincere man uncon- 
sciously but surely loses all power of sincer- 
ity, and becomes self-imprisoned.—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Monpay, 18th. Rejoicing in hope. 
mans 12. 12. 

Let us remember that phenomenon,—the 
concurrence in Christianity of a faith of 
eternity with a life full of common duties! 
The Roman Christians somehow while look- 
ing for the Saviour from heaven attend to 
their business, pay their debts and taxes, 
offer sympathy to their neighbors, and yield 
honest loyalty to the magistrate-——Bishop 
Moule. 


Tuespay, 19th. And when we had found 
out the disciples we tarried there seven days. 
Acts 21. 4. : 

It must have been a great unexpected joy 
to the local disciples in this ancient city, 
which once gave a Jezebel to Israel, to find 
the great apostlé actually looking them up, 
but it illustrates the spread of Christianity 
‘under Pauline methods.—Howard A. Banks. 


WepnespayY, 20th. Finally, brethren, pray 
for us! 2 Thessalonians 3. I. 


There is no surer way to help others than 
to pray for them. Such prayer must be real, 
personal, and constant. Most of our prayers 
are horribly selfish. We would be startled 
if we studied our private prayers critically. 
—Floyd W. Tomkins. 


Tuourspay, 21st. Covet earnestly the best 
gifts: and yet I show unto you @ more ex- 
cellent way. 1 Corinthians 12. 31. 

When we read this marvelous 13th chap- 
ter we do not wonder that Paul turned from 
gifts to love, for how infinitely greater than 
the mere gifts of the Spirit is the love of the 
Spirit !—Thomas E. Stephens. 


Ro- 


Fripay, 22nd. And when they had lifted 
up their eyes they saw no man save Jesus 
only. Matthew 17.8. 


“Jesus Only” is our captain. 
’Neath his banner we will fight: 
Fully clad in God’s whole armor 
All our foes we'll put to flight. 
We must fight the powers of darkness, 
We must fight the world and sin: 
We must fight in strength of Jesus: 
In his name we're sure to win! 


Saturpay, 23rd. Who can forgive sins 
but God only? Mark 2.7. 


Sinner, come to “Jesus Only”! 

He has died to save thy soul. 
Risen now, enthroned in glory, 

See he waits to make thee whole! 
Jesus only, Jesus only! 

Not thy doings, not thy tears: 
Sinner, he alone can save thee: 

Trust in him and have no fears! 

—A. McCaig. 


Sunpay, 24th. We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood. Ephesians 6. 12. 

First, wrestling is not properly fighting 
against a multitude, but when one enemy 


‘singles out another and enters the list with 


him, each exerting his whole strength against 
the other. Satan has not only a general mal- 
ice against the army of saints, but a spite 
against thee. He will single thee out for his 
enemy. As God delights to have private 
communion with his single saints, so the 
devil delights to try it hand to hand with the 
Christian when he gets them alone. Sec- 
ondly, it is a close combat. Armies fight at 
some distance, wrestlers grapple hand to 
hand.—William Gurnall. 


Monpay, 25th. Now unto him that ts able 


to... . present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy 
. . Jude 24. 


Revolve in your mind that wondrous word 
“faultless”! Sin gone, Satan shut out, temp- 
tation past forever, and ourselves faultless 
before God, that will be heaven indeed !— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


Tuespay, 26th. Thus saith the Lord, the 
holy one of Israel and his maker, concerning 
the work of my hands command. ye me! 
Isaiah 45. 11. 


Our Lord spoke in this tone when he said: 
“Father, I will!’ Joshua used it when in 
the supreme moment of triumph he lifted up 
his spear toward the setting sun, and cried, 
“Sun, stand thou still!” Luther used it when 
kneeling by the dying Melanchthon he for- 
bade death to take his prey. 

What a difference there is between this at- 
titude and the hesitating, halting, unbelieving 
attitude to which we are accustomed ! 


_Wepnespay, 27th. Where there is no vi- 
sion the people perish. Proverbs 29. 18. 

If we do not get back to visions, peeps into 
heaven, consciousness of the higher glory 


and the larger life, we shall lose our religion. 
Our altar will become a bare stone, unblessed 
by visitant from heaven.—Joseph Parker. 


Tuourspay, 28th. And Hezekiah received 


read it: and Hezekiah went up into the house 
of the Lord, and spread it before the Lord. 
2 Kings 19. 14. 


Friday, 1st. John 20. 11-18. 


Mary’s experience has been ours! We 
have often looked down into the grave of 
our early dreams and hopes, of treasured 
/memories, also of vanished friendships, and 
| have missed the one presence which would 
§ have turned tears into songs. 
| The two sentry angels who sat where the 
| body of Jesus had lain sought in vain to 
| comfort her. 

“Woman,” they said in effect, “there is no 
need for tears! Didst thou but know, 
couldst thou but understand, thy heart would 
| overflow with unspeakable joy, and thy tears 
| be exchanged for the laughter of a happy 

child!” 

But what could angels do for -her who 
j longed to hear the one voice that could 
| charm away her paroxysms of anguish? 
} Hers was a special form of sorrow, because 
with a special emphasis she could say, “They 
) have taken away My Lord!’’ Had he not 
‘cast out of her seven demons? 
Some slight movement behind her—or per- 
| haps, as Chrysostom finely supposes, because 
of an expression of awe and love which 
| passed over the faces of the angels who con- 
6 fronted her,—led her to turn back: and she 
‘saw Jesus standing there! In the excitement 
| of the hour she thought he was the gardener. 
) When he spoke her name in the old familiar 
‘tone she immediately understood it all, and 
answered in the patois of Galilee, which they 
both knew and loved. She might not touch 
him because she had to learn that their fel- 
‘} lowship must be lifted to a yet higher sphere ; 
and she forthwith entered into a relationship 
| with the Lord which was constimmated in 
| his ascension, and was still further indorsed 
4) and accentuated at that great Pentecostal un- 
veiling of the eternal which made the love of 
Jesus the common heritage of his church. 

That the intonation of the voice of Jesus 
awoke Mary’s soul suggests that in that new 
life which is on the other side of death we 
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In Israel that day some laborer breaking 
the clods in the hot sun in some field away 
on the hills wiped the perspiration from his 
brow and sighed, “Oh dear, how hot it is! 
I wish I were the king!” And poor bewil- 
dered Hezekiah read the letter and said, “Ah 
me! How gladly would I change places 
with the poorest laborer in the land!” All 
men have their troubles—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Green Pastures and Waters of Rest. 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, D. D., London. 


FEBRUARY, 1929 


shall hear again the dear ones who were fa- 
miliar years ago in our childhood and youth. 
As is the heavenly, so are they who are 
heavenly, and as we have borne the image of 
the earthy we shall also bear that of the 
heavenly. We shall find that as their voices, 
so their hearts have not changed toward us. 
Meanwhile, let us like Mary tell of what we 
have seen and heard! It is our personal tes- 
timony that the world needs most urgently 
today. 

Lord Jesus, we pray thee to reveal thyself 
to us as not to the world: that having a sure 
knowledge of thee we may go forth to con- 
vince those who know us best that we have 
seen and heard and handled the Word of life, 
and that the Saviour awaits them! 


Saturday, 2nd. John 20. 19-31. 

The Lord appeared to others, to the 
women, to Peter, to the two who walked to 
Emmaus, and finally.as here to the whole 
company of the apostles as they sat at meat. 
Cleopas and his companion were in the midst 
of their story when unannounced and unex- 
pected the Saviour’s presence was visualized 
before them. Their dread was only quieted 
when they beheld the marks of the nailprints. 

His words were significant. Three times 
we find in this paragraph his message of 
peace. 

The first time that he uttered those signifi- 
cant words he showed them his hands and his 
feet. This was the peace of forgiveness, the 
first step into the blessed life. ‘Look to the 
wounds of Jesus!” said Staupitz to Luther: 
and there is no other sight that will give rest 
to the awakened penitent. After this he 
opened their understandings that they might 
understand the Scriptures, and revealed to 
them the sublime event which would bind 
them presently in a holy unity and equip them 
to meet a world in arms. “He breathed on 
them, and said, Receive the Holy Spirit,’ and 
this was a prelude to the sound of the rush- 
ing of the mighty wind of Pentecost. 
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The second time that he said, “Peace be 
unto you!” he was anticipating their mis- 
sion to the world, in which they would en- 
counter opposition, suffering and death. 

The third time was when he came to dispel 
all doubt and hesitation even from the heart 
of Thomas. 

Let us appropriate that peace in the midst 
of all the storms that break on us! It makes 
the atmosphere in which service is easy and 
the strife of tongues cannot penetrate. 

Whatever is contained in the words re- 
corded in verse 23 we are sure that nothing 
was exclusively reserved for the apostles and 
their successors. Those same words were 
also.uttered when the two from Emmaus 
were present, as is evident from Luke 24. 33, 
35, 36. All of them had been witnesses of 
the great events that had transpired, and all 
were now to proclaim repentance and re- 
mission of sins. Besides, the essence of these 
words is contained in Matthew 18.18, which 
was addressed to all the disciples present. 
As we point souls to Christ we are able to 
declare definitely the grounds on which God 
can forgive. 


Lord Jesus, some of us like Thomas love 
thee passionately, but we find it so difficult to 
believe all that thou art willing to be to the 
wounded heart! Come near to us, we pray 
thee, with special adaptation to our case, and 
make it possible for our faith to cry in tri- 
umph, My Lord and my God! 


Sunday, 3rd. John 21. 1-14. 


It was a night of failure. They caught 
nothing. They knew their business, and tried 
rey, method, but not a single fish in their 
nets! 

There was good reason for it. Had they 
been successful it would have been harder to 
renounce their craft and step out into world 
evangelization. And did not the Lord desire 
to teach them that they might always count 
on him to supply their needs? Moreover, 
was it not in his heart to show them that 
without him they could do nothing? Our 
failures to realize our plans.frequently prove 
to be opportunities in and through which pro- 
found lessons as to the Christian life and min- 
istry are being taught. 

It was customary for fish-dealers to go 
down to the shore in the early morning to 
purchase for the day’s demands, and such an 
one seemed to be standing there until the 
Master’s voice revealed his presence. This 
was recognized by John, for love is ever keen 
to recognize the beloved; but instead of 
keeping the secret to himself, and being well 
aware that it would mean everything to Pe- 
ter, he said: 

“Tt is the Lord!” 

Surely this was a beautiful act of self-de- 
nial. Peter immediately availed himself of 
his friend’s vision, and made straight for the 
Saviour’s side. It is not surprising to find 
Peter and John linked at Pentecost in a pro- 
found fellowship! 

Like these men we are embarked on a great 
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fishing enterprise,—we are fishers of men. 
Our aim is to catch men alive for Jesus 
Christ, and for this we must toil and pray 
and wait. But our success depends wholly 
on his companionship and codperation. ‘There 


_is a right side of the ship and a wrong one. 


If we are left to ourselves we may cast the 
net on the wrong side of the ship, but when 
we are living in union with him we can make 
no mistake, and when our service is in union 
with him we shall find him awake to the 
supply of our every need. 


Help us, O Lord, to see thee and recogmze 
thy presence when the morning mist hangs as 
a thick veil and our hearts are discouraged! 
We are full of failure and sin. Have pity on 
our mistakes, and forgive us, and supply our 
need for guidance, help and encouragement 
according to thy riches in glory! 


Monday, 4th. John 21.15-25. 


That catch of fish symbolized the work on 
which the apostles were to be engaged, but 
there was one amongst them who must have 
wondered what part he might take in that 
great enterprise. True, he had repented with 
bitter tears, but would he be allowed to serve 
in the great cause? The Lord read his heart, 
and that morning he singled him out of the 
rest with the question: 

“Dost thou love me?” 

This startling question revealed the essen- 
tial element in Christian service. In Christ’s 
teaching and in our service love is the mas- 
ter-key. 

Peter dared not assume his old priority. 
He did not dare to affirm his love, but threw 
the matter back on our Lord’s reading of his 
heart. Nor did he dare to use the same word 
for love that Jesus used, but another word 
which expressed the human side of love in 
contrast with the full-orbed love of Christ. 
He could not, dare not, say more after all 
that had happened, but he could appeal to 
Christ’s infinite knowledge that at least he 
had that! In his third question our Lord 
stooped to this level and used this word which 
meant respect, reverence, devotion. But even 
this was enough to justify his choice of his 
erring servant to feed his flock. In 1 Peter 
1.8 we find Peter rising to the Saviour’s 
level and using the same phrase as the Mas- 
ter had employed in his first two inquiries. 

We all need a fresh baptism into the love of 
Christ, and there is no way of obtaining it 
save by fellowship in prayer and Bible study 
and the service of all who need our help. It 


is as we work in fellowship with him that we — 


become imbued with his Spirit. 

Let us not be inquisitive as to our future! 
It may be that we shall not see death, but 
tarry till he comes. He came in the fall of 
Jerusalem, and will come again to call his 
own to himself. But there is a distinct work 
to be done by each of us whether as in Pe- 
ter’s case through the fire of suffering, or as 
in John’s case through deep insight into truth 
and love. Our paths diverge, but our one 


permanent aim and choice must be to fol- 
low Jesus and serve his church. 


_ We know not what may await us, O Sav- 
tour, in the course of thy providence, but we 
know that thou lovest us, and hast prepared 
each step in the great future! Only fill our 
hearts with love and faith, and bring us at 
last to see and serve and be with thee for- 
} ever! 


1 JOHN. 


| Tuesday, 5th. 1 John 1.1-4. (Read also 
John 17. 1-12.) 


We may have known of a relationship be- 
tween father and son which has been ex- 
| tremely attractive. They were all-in-all to 
each other. A common interest may have 
bound them together with an absorbing unity 
of thought, feeling and purpose. They dis- 
} cuss their plans in the quiet of their home, 
¥ which they carry into execution in the great 
} world outside. What an honor it would be 
to be admitted to that home circle, to hear 
| their conference, notice their mutual love, and 
| share their effort! 

Such is our privilege in respect of the fel- 
lowship between the Father and the Son. 

_ Dr. Candlish, from whose treatise on this 
 epistle we may often draw illumination, says 
} that the comparison so fails as to be almost 
ludicrous: and yet the apostle does not hesi- 
# tate to affirm, “Our fellowship is with the 
#) Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” The 
| Father’s purpose in eternity; the Lamb slain 
_ from the foundation of the world; the crea- 
tion of the worlds; the self-emptying of our 
Lord for the purpose of our redemption; his 
4 death, resurrection and ascension, his inter- 
| cession and second advent,—in all this we are 
# called to have some share. 
) apostle’s story: : 

“We tell out what we have heard in secret. 
_ We draw on the divine resources. Our one 
aim is to inform others that as they hear the 
_ wonderful story of the partnership into which 
they have been called their joy may brim to 
the full.” P 

Is our joy full? If not, there is something 
1 more to learn, and a further step to take. 
Ask yourself these questions, to make sure: 
Do I realize my lost and helpless condition 
apart from this blessed unity with the Fa- 
| ther and the Son? Have I received the for- 
i giveness which comes on confession of sin, 
i) the joy which springs from childlike faith, 
i) and the consecration of my whole nature to 
 God-for the incoming of the Holy Spirit? 
% Do I daily say No to my self-life, not only 
‘| in its worst aspects, but in its higher experi- 
jl ences? If we can answer such questions in 
| the affirmative, then we may share in the 
i} exuberant joy of the apostles and the early 
church. 

O Holy Spirit, wilt thou graciously per- 
fect thy work in our hearts and lives, so that 
| there may be a fulfilment of our highest 
\\ hopes and a fellowship with the Eternal 
W which shall fill our earthly life with abound- 
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ing joy! May we know all that can be ex- 
perienced of God this side of heaven! In 
Christ’s name. 


Wednesday, 6th. 1 John 1.5 to 2.2. 


Light is silent, and after its immense leap 

from the sun breaks on our earth so gently 
as not to hurt the eyes of a newborn babe. 
It hides within itself the sevenfold prism of 
color. It is crystal-clear, transparent, in- 
violable, though it falls on the impure and 
unclean. It ministers happiness, healthy 
vigor and growth to all living creatures, 
plants and animals alike, and man himself. 
In light there is the wonderful charm of 
blessing all without money or price. 
_ Such is the nature and work of God! God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 
Let us stand in the light, and be searched, 
cleansed and purified by it! Let us absorb 
and reflect that light as Moses did! Bathing 
in its fellowship will impart to us something 
of God’s beauty. So shall we be transfigured 
into his likeness |. 

Notice the six couplets which follow. Each 
is introduced by “If.” In each couplet there 
is a supposition. In each couplet there is 
also a necessary result of our mistaken boast. 
In each couplet there is a blessed alternative, 
—the cleansing blood, the cleansing from all 
unrighteousness, and the Advocate with the 
Father. 

By these let us test ourselves! Are we 
living up to the standard of our Christian 
profession, or are we only imagining that we 
are doing so? Let us see to it that we avail 
ourselves of each of those blessed alterna- 
tives! The blood of Christ is adequate to 
cleanse from all sin, the Spirit waits to en- 
able us to fulfil all righteousness, and the 
Advocate pleads for us. 

It becomes us to open our hearts to our 
Saviour and spread out our case before him, 
telling him of our yearnings and our conflict 
with inward corruption. Let us confess the 
fluctuations of our love and the feebleness of 
our faith! Let us trust him with all our se- 
crets! We shall find him faithful. He will 
always keep covenant and mercy. He will 
requite our trust a hundredfold. With the 
charm ‘of true love he will work out in us 
and for us God’s perfect will. ° Thus shall 
our walk be close with God. The light of his 
face will be reflected in our demeanor, and 
the purity and wisdom of his Spirit will 
breathe through our conversation. The 
beauty of the Lord our God will be upon us. 

Grant us,-O Lord, more and more to know 
thee in thy various offices of prophet, priest 
and king, that we may listen to thy teaching, 
be cleansed by thy precious blood-shedding, 
and ever obey the least of thy commands! 


Thursday, 7th. 1 John 2.3-11. (Read 
also 1 Corinthians 13.) 
Life is not a game, nor a pastime, nor a 
random flight, nor a groping in the dark, but 
should be full of purpose, determination, and 
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progress. So our Lord walked! See John 
7.1; Luke 13.33; John 12.9, 10! It is said 


of him that he set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem. His walk through this world 
turned the wilderness through which he 
passed into a garden, and though his path 
was hemmed in on either side by distress, suf- 
fering and sorrow he left behind him health, 
hope and joy. 

Notice that he was always abiding in God! 
While his heart was set on each incident 
which he met, to use it to its best advantage, 
he was ever abiding in fellowship with God. 
It is thus that we should walk. Before an- 
swering a question, or writing a sermon, or 
ministering to need, there should be a mo- 
mentary uplook into heaven. 

Such a life will be characterized by two 
things. 

First, we must keep God’s Word. It is so 
between man and man. We must be in ab- 
solute agreement with this august and dear 
companion of our daily life. His Word must 
be precious to us, and must be literally and 
carefully obeyed. We cannot afford to treat 
as unimportant the dotting of an “i” or the 
crossing of a “t.”” God will keep his word on 
his side: we must not fail on ours. 

Then we shall know that we are in him,— 

-in his mind, for he will think for us; in his 
heart, for he will love us; in his guidance, 
for he will not let us make a mistake, or lose 
our way. He will be as a father unto us, and 
we shall be his sons and daughters. Then 
his light will shine on our faces, and a trail 
of light will linger when we have passed on. 

The condition and atmosphere of such a 
walk must ever be love. Suppose that some 
one has ill-treated you, the first thing is to 
pray for him till your heart gets softened and 
charged with the love of God. You are then 
in the light of God’s love, and must let that 
light break through the clouds of suspicion 
and hatred till they roll up and disappear. 
By all means, if there is a dispute which 
needs adjudication, use Matthew 18.16, 17! 
Finally, let the Spirit of God bring about the 
interview, inspire the letter, and repeat in 
you his forgiving love to sinners. 


Lord, shed thy love abroad in our hearts! 
Teach us to be the channels of thy pleading, 
yearning, forgiving love; and go before us to 
make crooked places straight and rough 
places smooth! 


Friday, 8th. 1 John 2. 12-17. 


The apostle divides his audience into two 
groups of triplets, little children, fathers, and 
young men. The one set is introduced by “I 
write,” the other by “I have written.” The 
former deals with the present hour, the sec- 
ond deals with those who shall read his 
words after he has been taken home. When 
I am gone, for I am becoming an old man, 
please consider this as my last legacy, my dy- 
ing charges! 

At the beginning of the Christian life we 
are as little children and we dwell on the for- 


within the range of our five senses. 


giveness of sin, but at the next stage when | 
our Saviour takes us by the hand and brings ° 
us into the Father’s presence we come to ; 
know the eternal Jehovah with the intimacies | 
of father and child. There is a distinct ad- | 
vance |! 

The “fathers” represent those who have | 
reached a deeper and more satisfying knowl- ° 
edge of Christ as “from the beginning.” They | 
have a clear, calm insight into the relation- || 
ship of the Father and the Son which was — 
from the beginning. And supposing years 
should pass and experience grow from less 
to more there would be still the same knowl- 
edge, only deeper, fuller, richer. 

The “young men” are those who have 
overcome in their early years because our | 
Saviour has given them the clue to victory; | 
but notice in his second address to them he | 
admits that they are strong, as if their con- 
stant conflict and victory had led to a 
strengthening of their entire being. Let us 
all remember that the secret of victory de- 
pends on the Word of God abiding in us. It 
was so with our Saviour. Every challenge of 
the evil one led to the Saviour’s quotation of 
the words of Scripture. 

“The world” is all that we comprehend 
Prob- 
ably it would not be amiss to say that it is 
the spirit of the age. The apostle classifies 
the world under three divisions. “The flesh” 
stands for the needs of the body. “The eyes” 
stand for the attractions of the earth. “Life” 
stands for our power of appropriating and 
enjoying the opportunities of service and in- 
terest. 

There is no necessary evil in any one of 
these. Sin comes in where we put them be- 
tween ourselves and God! 

Lord Jesus, we beseech thee to help us by 
thy grace to live as thou didst live in the 
body of thy flesh, prepared for thee by the 
Father, that we may be as a pure temple, 
dedicated to the service of God, and not pol- 
luted by selfish indulgence and greed! 


Saturday, 9th. 1 John 2. 18-29. 


The present dispensation began with the 
advent of the Holy Spirit. It is now drawing 
to a close. It will be known in the world’s 
record as the era of the Holy Spirit. 

The “holy one” referred to here is surely 
our Lord (Mark 1.24; Acts 3.14). He 
anointed at Pentecost, and he anoints today. 
The Holy Spirit witnessed that he was the — 
Son of God when the dove descended at his 
baptism. He was ever in touch with him, 
amid his toils and tears comforting him with 
fresh assurances of his Father’s love and 
nearness, and enabling him, as he said in his 
first sermon at Nazareth, to preach glad tid- 
ings to the meek, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and to give his life a ransom for 
many. 

The name Christian implies that we also 
are anointed ones. We must be holy as he 


‘was holy, responding to his inward impulses — 
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and giving ourselves to the work that oc- 
cupied him. Oh to be consecrated to his sub- 
pre ideals and wholly yielded to his holy 
will! 

When the apostle says that we know all 
things he is surely referring to that intui- 
tive knowledge which does not reach truth 
by syllogisms or elaborate logic, but by di- 
rect vision. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man conceived the things 
that God hath prepared for them that love 
him, but God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit. 

Now we can understand verse 19! They 
have been for the moment enamored with the 
person or program of Christ, but they have 
never been truly regenerated or grafted into 
him. They therefore fall away when perse- 
cution arises. They resemble the nautilus, 
that basks on the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean till the least puff of wind breathes 
over the waves, then it sinks to the bottom. 
In all the storms that may sweep the sky the 
anointed children of God remain steadfast 
and immovable. 


We pray thee, O Saviour, to anoint us 
more and more with the unction of the Holy 
One that we may live in touch uwnth thee, our 
Saviour, and that when we speak for thee 
there may be a simultaneous affirmation of 
our testimony in the hearts of those who 
hear! 


Sunday, 10th. 1 John 3.1-3. (Read also 
John 17. 20-26.) 


That such as we are should be called sons 
of God is a wonderful instance of the Fa- 
ther’s love. We were lost and guilty. We 
had forfeited through our sins any claims on 
God. If we had been left to ourselves we 
must have remained estranged for ever. Yet 
his Spirit has subdued our stubborn wills, 
and has so wrought that we may be to God 
what his own Son is to him, the sharers of 
his love, his home, his inexhaustible wealth. 
Such we are through the new birth and by 
the grace of the Spirit of adoption. Noth- 
ing can account for this except the love of 
God. Behold, what manner of love! 

The crowning glory and joy of our son- 
ship is that we are to become like our Fa- 
ther God. - This does not yet appear. The 
likeness is broken and imperfect. The fea- 
tures of resemblance are faint at the best, 
and marred by the recurring traces of our 
evil self. We are as little children still at 
school. We often fall asleep over our les- 
sons. We find them hard to acquire, and 
often incur the stripes of stern discipline. 
The lesson is only half or a quarter learnt! 
But some day Jesus will present us to the 
Father without spot or blemish or any such 
thing. We shall tread the glowing aisles of 
the heavenly palace, and reach the throne 
room, and shall discover that he has. not 
only put the impress of his likeness on us 
from without, but has wrought it from 
within. 


The result of this prospect is stimulating! 
Each of us who has at heart the hope of see- 
ing God as he is and becoming like him natu- 
rally seeks to purify himself as the Sav- 
iour himself is pure. . How shall we do this? 
It seems impossible that we should become 
like our glorious Lord, and yet the thing im- 
possible shall be! It shall be if we live in 
the Spirit, walk in the Spirit, and keep in the 
cleansing grace of Christ. 

Cleanse me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean! Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow! Blot out my sins from the Book 
of Remembrance, O merciful high-priest, 
and fill me with an insatiable desire to be 
pure as thou art pure, and holy as thou art!. 
Aa i m me and for me this sublime nura- 
cle! 


Monday, 11th. 1 John 3. 4-12. 


The effect of Satan’s temptation of our 
first parents has been passed on to all our 
race. The virus of that poison being dropped 
into the well-spring of human nature has 
spread to all the human family. As a race 
we have descended from the spirit level of 
fellowship with God to the devil’s level of 
whatever pleases the senses. The woman 
saw that the fruit of the forbidden tree was 
pleasant to the eye, and to be desired to 
make wise.. Forthwith the whole human 
race stepped down from the level of the 
spirit to that of the ego under the spell of 
time and sense. 

But our Saviour was manifested to de- 
stroy the works of the devil: He does it by 
setting a perfect example. He does it by 
coming to live in our hearts. He does it by 
quickening our awareness of the approach 
of the tempter. He does it by substituting 
the opposite grace to the sin which besets. 
In moments when we are tempted to vanity, 
pride, anger, impurity, and such like, as we 
look to him he not only saves us from yield- 
ing to the temptation, but communicates the 
opposite grace. In moments of pride, “Thy 
humility, Lord!” In moments of anger, “Thy 
gentleness, Lord!” 

This earth is the scene of extraordinary 
events. It is the laboratory of the universe, 
where God is dealing once and for ever with 
sin—in the world and especially in ourselves. 
He creates clean hearts, renews right spirits, 
and changes us into his own likeness. But 
Satan is his grave antagonist. 

We are told that as Cain talked with his 
brother his anger was aroused. Their talk 
may have turned on the recent incident of 
worship, when Cain’s altar remained un- 
touched by the heavenly fire. That one who 
was his junior in age should surpass him 
was more than he could stand. Envy, jeal- 
ousy, hatred frenzied him. Alas that through 
all the centuries this spirit has animated the 
ungodly in the home, the business house, and 
the state! But herein is the marked char- 
acteristic of true religion, that directly we 
have received the divine life through our 
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Saviour’s intercession our heart begins to 
burn with a strange new love, even for our 
enemies | 

O Son of God, who wast manifested to 
destroy the works of the devil, put forth thy 
mighty power on our behalf, we humbly be- 
seech thee! Thus shall we be steadfast, un- 
moved, and pure. 


Tuesday, 12th. 1 John 3. 13-24. 


The key to this passage are the words 
“We know.” The child of God is not at the 
mercy of every wave of hesitancy or doubt 
as to his acceptance with God. We know 
that we have crossed the frontier line, and 
-have passed from death into life. Obviously 
one symptom of that is the peace of God 
which keeps the heart, but another symptom 
is our love to those who also have passed 
over the line of separation and become par- 
takers of the new birth and the Christ-life. 
We know that we have passed into the life 
of God because we love the brethren. Peo- 
ple who were once an annoyance, or outside 
our sympathy, suddenly awake our interest, 
and we open our hearts and purses toward 
them. Hereby we know that we love! It 
is his love possessing and cleansing our 
hearts. 

But there is another step. We know that 
we are being judged by One who reads our 
inmost heart. We have many reasons for 
judging ourselves harshly. We are so 
changeable, so fickle, so easily ruffled and 
vexed, that we almost despair. Are we, 
after all, right? But God is greater than 
our heart. Like Peter we may go even to 
the length of denial, but what a comfort to 
be able to say, “Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee’! 
Amid much failure there may be a real 
thirsting for God, a genuine and strong de- 
sire for his face and favor, a love for fellow- 
ship with himself through the Word. God 
is greater than our hearts, with their fore- 
bodings and questionings. Hereby we know 
that we have passed from death unto life. 

There is yet a third step. We have ex- 
perienced again and again great movements 
of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. We have 
been led out in intercessory prayer. We 
have carried the burdens and sorrows of 
others. We have dared to do things which 
would have been impossible unless we had 
been wrought upon from above. We have 
borne scorn, hatred, jealousy, without re- 
monstrance or retaliation. Surely these 
things confirm our faith, and we know that 
we have passed from death to life by the 
spirit he has given. 

Have you, my friend, passed that border 
line? 

Grant us the assurance of salvation, O 
Spirit of God, by those inner marks and 
signs which prove that we have passed into 
the family of God! May we have an inner 
consciousness of union with God! In Christ’s 
name. 


Wednesday, 13th. 1 John 4.1-6. 

Clearly the last sentence in the previous 
chapter belongs to this first paragraph. In 
the apostle’s time he was called to meet the 
Gnostic heresy which held that the Son of 
God came gloriously, graciously, and con- 
descendingly in his divine and _ eternal 
nature, but assumed only the outward sem- 
blance or appearance of the human body. 
We need more than this! We need a Say- 
iour who, without sin, knows the uprisings 
and downsittings of our human nature be- 
cause he has hungered, thirsted, been sleep- 
less and weary, and has experienced the 
limitations of humanity. But having really 
come in the flesh, and in the flesh having 
suffered for sin, our blessed Lord has raised 
it to the highest capacity of holy and happy 
being. 

This is accordingly the secret of present 
victory amid the insidious poison of anti- 
Christian teaching and the pressure of Sa- 
tanic temptation. We can overcome the se- 
ductions of a false philosophy and the brunt 
of temptation from the world, the flesh, and 
the devil because ours is no phantom Christ, 
but the living Saviour who has taken up his 
abode within our hearts. We are little chil- 
dren, weak and ignorant, but we can over- 
come because we are in union with him. Our 
fresh springs are in him, and his Spirit is 
more than a match for the whole power of 
hell! 

What a wonderful phrase that is, “We are 
of God”! Our body was made by his crea- 
tive flat, our mind by his infused thought, 
our spirit lighted from his enkindling Spirit. 
We came out of God’s workshop not only by 
his creation, but by regeneration, and there- 
fore we may. be God-possessed, God-filled. 
This gives us an easy victory over the world 
of sense, which is the mask and screen be- 
hind which the tempter hides. He is the god 
or prince of this world, offering seductions 
and suggesting specious promises and baits 
destined never to be realized. It is an un- 
ceasing conflict between appearance and real- 
ity, falsehood and truth, the transient and 
the eternal, heaven and hell! 

We thank thee, O Father, that we are not 
of the world, even as our Lord was not of 
this world, and that thy Holy Spirit abides 
m us. May we so live that ours may be a 
victorious faith over the seductions and al- 
lurements of this passing world! In Christ’s 
name. 


Thursday, 14th. 1 John 4.7-13. 
also 1 Samuel 26. 1-25.) 

The burden of the remainder of this Epis- 
tle is love. “Beloved,” says the apostle, “let 
us love!” and this exhortation is enforced 
positively, because every one that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God, and nega- 
tively, because he that loveth not knoweth 
not God. Love is the nature of God,—God 
is love; and if we are to receive, enjoy, and 
live in that love it must be God-given and 
God-inbreathed. It is deeper than the love 


(Read 


‘| propitiatory sacrifice for our sins. 
| seek an identity with the objects of our love. 
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enjoined in the royal law, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” It is the love 
which subsisted in the eternal Trinity be- 
fore the world was made. It is the love that 
| yielded to the cross, the grave, and the res- 
urrection. It is the love which will ulti- 
mately overcome hate and sin. God alone is 
its source, and we are only capable of it, in 
so far as God communicates himself to us 
not only by the process of creation or ex- 
ample, but by the impartation of himself 
_ through the Holy Spirit. 

The Son of God came into the world to 
manifest that love. Not otherwise could we 
_ have realized what it was in essence, or 
what it was capable of doing. It is only 
they who are united with Christ, who are in 


| him as the limb is in the body, who are born 


from above, that can understand not by rea- 
soning but by participation what that love is. 
We must be born of God, we must be in 
union with his Son, we must be ever open to 
_ the incoming of the Spirit. 

If that love is in us we shall not wait to 
| be loved, for it must overflow to the unlov- 
ing and evil. Thus it was with the Sav- 
iour’s love when he gave himself to be the 
We must 


If we cannot love with our heart, let us 
| begin by loving with our strength! Many 
whom we may be called upon to bear with 
and love may be unattractive and repellent, 
) but that must not arrest the outflow of the 
) pitying love and help of the Spirit of Christ. 
| “Not that we loved God, but that God 
i loved us.” Beloved, if God so loved us, so 
) ought we to love! It seems impossible, but 
+ it will become possible if we are always 
} standing aside, allowing God’s love a free 
| passage. 


O gracious Father, we cannot attain to thy 


if love by any effort or resolution of our own, 


but we open our hearts to thee that thou 
shouldest breathe into us thine own holy pas- 


| sion for others, that where argument and 


persuasion fail love may conquer! In Jesus’ 


| name. 


Friday, 15th. 1 John 4. 14-21. 
_ The question before us is how are we to 
KNow that God is really indwelling us, and 
that we are manifesting his love. There are 
two tests. We must first acknowledge the 
historical fact that the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world, and in the 
second place we must be prepared to confess 
this sublime truth. It is not enough that we 
should have a tacit belief. Our faith, if it 
| is what the divine demand implies, must 
| never shirk confession. So far from this it 
will compel a life of sacrifice and devotion 
' fed from the everlasting springs of eternity. 
i Great God, let thy love be in us as a foun- 


| tain! } 
The 16th verse is beautiful. We have all 


tt known the love of God by its warm, comfort 
| to our heart, by the assurance of his Spirit, 


| by the peace we enjoy even when in touch 


with his infinite holiness. We wauld not lose 
it for all the world. Apart from that love, 
that holy love, that love in all its purity, 
reaching us, filling us, indwelling, teaching, 
and transforming, what hope, what health 
or peace have we? It is the mainspring of 
our life, the rock-bottom on which we build, 
the source of peace and strength. But there 
are times when clouds arise on the horizon 
and, clothe our sky with blackness. Our 
brother Lazarus draws nearer and nearer to 
the last ebb of life, and Jesus has not come. 
We step out on what seems to be empty 
space, a void. But at such times we must 
still believe in the love of God. He cannot 
forsake or fail, and amid this darkness he is 
as near and loving as at any time. He was 
black night to the Egyptians, but the pillar 
of light shone for Israel ! : 

Let us go forward without fear! The val- 
ley may be dark, the waters high, the per- 
plexities great, the enemies many, but do not 
fear! He that feareth is not made perfect 
in love. Your Father is there thinking of 
and for you. His nature responds to yours. 
His voice whispers assurance. 

Is there a feud between you and another? 
This will give you the opportunity of taking 
in a still greater portion of God’s love and 
giving it forth in streams of tender sympathy 
and help. “I cannot, but he can.” 


O love divine, how sweet thou art! When 
shall I find my longing heart all taken up 
by thee? I long to be a channel through 
which love’s living waters may flow. 


Saturday, 16th. 1 John 5.1-5: 
also John 17. 11-19.) 


We all aspire not only to be saved but to 
love God. It is wonderful that he should 
love us. In our original state we were like 
an unwanted, unpitied child, but when he 
passed by he said, “Live! I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love.’ It is almost 
incredible, and equally incredible that he 
should still love us. Surely we must love 
him back, we must be able to say truthfully, 
“Thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 
I love thee!” 

There is always a danger that we should 
love in a vague and dreamy manner, that we 
should credit ourselves with more love than 
we really possess. Therefore a searching test 
is put to us. We must love those whom we 
daily see, with whom we live, and who may 
be awkward and even hostile. Such is the 
teaching of the closing verses of the previ- 
ous chapter and the opening ones of this. 
Ours, therefore, must be no idle sentiment, 
but a love that seeks, and bears, and knocks, 
and waits and prays, and will lay down its 
life to save. This is the supreme test. We 


(Read 


can never meet it except by a miracle of 
-God’s helping grace. 


Before we can have 
this love to others, even to our enemies, a 
greater love than ours must have already en- 
tered our hearts (2). 

Of course “the world” cannot understand 
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such love. It derides it, criticizes it, counts 
it impossible. This seductress appeals to our 
self-life. She is governed by what is pleas- 
ant, profitable, successful, and attractive in 
the universal judgment of society. She seeks 
to cast her spell over us, the spell of time and 
sense. What wonder, then, that she makes 
us feel that God’s commands, or any of them, 
are grievous! There is only one way of 
overcoming the world: we must be begotten 
of God, and must overcome by faith in the 
unseen. We must draw on the indwelling 
Spirit, and exchange our microscope for a 
telescope. It will be a lifelong business but 
a prolonged and continuous triumph in a 
long and continuous strife. 

O Lord, it sometimes seems impossible to 
love our enemies and to win over those who 
despitefully use us and persecute us! In- 
deed, we must surrender the struggle unless 
thou wilt thyself perfect that which con- 
cerneth us. Help us to live with eternity in 
our heart! 


Sunday, 17th. 1 John 5. 6-12. 


Faith gives us the victory over the world 
of time and sense because it knows that Je- 
sus, the Son of God, has also been a denizen 
of our earth and conquered its seductive in- 
fluences. In him we also may conquer. But 


we have the still greater advantage because. 


we may count on the threefold verities which 
* were his final gifts. When his side was 
pierced there came out blood and water. 
This is not only an historical fact, but it bore 
and bears a profound significance. The 
water, or serum, bore witness to his death 
by a broken heart. The blood bore witness 
to his sacrificial death. The Spirit is the in- 
spirer of that new life which issues from the 
cross, death, resurrection and ascension of 
our Saviour. We may draw heavily on these 
and so conquer all the foes which must be 
encountered on this side of the gates of pearl. 

This suggests a deeper and more intense 
Christian life than is in vogue among pro- 
fessing Christians. The loose kind of piety 
with which too many are satisfied is far 
below these standards. We do not make 
enough of the water of John 13, the daily 
washing of the soil of sin which may have 
been committed during previous hours. We 
do not realize the price wherewith we were 
purchased, the blood that was shed on Cal- 
vary for our redemption, nor the Spirit who 
waits to help our infirmity and work in us 
the fulfilment and realization of our ideals. 
These are the requisites of a truly Christian 
life. Let us avail ourselves of them! 

When we begin to live like this we have 
the inward consciousness that we are ac- 
cepted by God. We know with profound 


conviction that old things have passed away. 
never to return, and that henceforth all | 


things are new. We are accepted in the Be- 
loved, sealed by the Spirit, adopted into the 
family, and assured of an intimacy which 
surpasses that of the firstborn sons of light. 


Words fail us, heavenly Father, as we 
hear thy voice testifying within to our adop- 
tion and our access to thy secret place! It 
seems incredible, but we know by the inner 
testimony of thy Spirit that it 1s true, and 
we shall thank thee for ever in that world 
where we shall see thee face to face! 


Monday, 18th. 1 John 5.13-17. 
also Matthew 6. 1-15.) 


The apostle here gives the clue to the final 
end which he has had in view. It was that 
we should know certain things. Therefore 
he uses the word know some six or seven 
times. 

One of the earliest symptoms is our power 
in prayer. We pray no longer by rote, or 
after the habit of past years, but in earnest 
and confidential dealing with God. We are 
lifted into a new unity with him, as though 
there was an identity of interest between 
him and ourselves. We view things from 
his standpoint, and pray from union with his 
divine purposes. 

When we realize this we become identi- 
fied also with the objects that he is endeavor- 
ing to realize, and the methods and agents 
whom he is employing. This gives the point 
of contact with other children and servants 
of the king. We are led by the Spirit to the 
same conclusions, get the same viewpoints, 
use the same arguments, and with gfeat as- 
surance receive by faith the same divine re- 
plies. All envy, worldliness, selfishness melt 
away in the presence of such praying. Each 
servant of the king respects and loves all 
other servants. 

You may love some one dearly who is to 
you much as a brother or sister. You can- 
not look on the mistakes such an one is mak- 
ing, or the sins he is committing, without 
deep compassion and yearning for his salva- 
tion. He may turn the deaf ear, and your 
entreaties will not reach his heart. But an- 
other ear is open, the ear of your Father in 
heaven. You go to him. You lay before 
him the whole case. You ask that eternal 
life may be given. You grow importunate 
as though your own soul depended on the re- 
ply. You know that you have God’s ear, 
God’s goodwill, God’s even greater yearning 
for his salvation. There is only one restric- 
tion: we cannot ask that our loved ones be 
saved whilst they continue in their sins. 
This may involve our direct dealing with the 
erring one, warning him with tears. Such 
agony of love is dear to God, and when the 
evil is renounced eternal life can be given. 

Lift us, O Holy Spirit, into this atmos- 
phere! Grant us this yearning passion over 
the souls of others, and may we be the means 
of their salvation and eternal blessedness! 
In Jesus’ name. 


Tuesday, 19th. 1 John 5.18-21. 


The whole world lieth in the wicked one, 
as a drifted boat may sink in the quicksands, 
as a lost sheep may be caught in the marsh, | 


(Read 


or a Samson may be bewitched in Delilah’s 
lap. To yield to the spell of things that 
please the senses is to starve the spirit and 
to fall out of the arms of God into the em- 
brace of the wicked one. The worldling is 
| misled by the mirage which promises what 
| it cannot give. It is the fate of the child of 
| time and sense to be_beguiled from the 
{ things that abide. In Ephesians 2.1 and 6. 
} 12 we have Paul’s view of the world, and it 
should be our daily prayer that in no sense 
} and to no extent we shall be allured by the 
world. Ask the Saviour, as the Revised 
| Version puts it, to keep us that we may be 
} hidden from the lure and power of the 
world! Not appearance, dear Saviour, but 
| the realities of eternity! 

) We owe everything to our Saviour. He 
* has come forth from the infinitely true God 
| in whose bosom he dwelt from eternity to 
¢ reveal him to us. He gives us vision, and 
} understanding, and perfect knowledge. Mark 
y these wonderful sentences! Do not read 
them cursorily and superficially, but thought- 
} fully, reverently, and in the spirit of appro- 
} priation! First, we are in him that is true, 
that is, in Jesus Christ, as members of his 
¢ body and branches in the vine. But our 
§ Saviour is in God, in his embrace and in his 
# heart; but if he is “in God” we also are “in 
He is the secret place in which we 
He is our strong fortress and tower. 
In this divine quest we may descend to the 
} depths to save others without being hin- 
dered for want of air. “I am a reality,” says 
our Lord, and whilst we are in him we have 
tj immunity from our foes, we are also in 
{ hourly touch with reality as contrasted with 
4 the passing shows of time. Let us see to it 
8 that we are not tempted out of this blessed 
| fellowship by the worship of idols, that is, 
} by the lust for the outward, fashionable, and 
( hollow! 

| O Spirit of truth, come into our hearts 
Mand dwell with us that we may hear thy 
slightest whispers and obey! Mould our 
} thinking, our praying and our speaking that 
§ we may be the sons and daughters of him 
‘H who is light, and in whom is no darkness at 
Yall! In Jesus name. 


7. 2 JOHN. 
‘j] Wednesday, 20th. 2 John. 


It is thought by some commentators that 
{the elect lady here refers to a church for 
i] which the apostle had a special affection. 
i) But there is no reason why we should not 
4 view it as expressive of love to some holy 
woman who like Lydia at Philippi enter- 
( ! tained the apostle. 
| I Throughout the epistle we have love and 
ij truth entwined, and indeed they are one. 
| For love is impossible where there is false- 
‘hood in act or thought, and troth or truth is 
‘| possible only when there is the transparency 
‘of mutual love. In point of fact, truth is 
‘Ytroth. “I pledge thee my troth” is tanta- 
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mount to a solemn pledge of sincere attach- 
ment. 

‘When the windows are clear the sunshine 
will freely enter. Such is the relation be- 
tween truth and love. They are stars re- 
volving around the same center. If we are 
true to God ,his love will shine into and 
through us. This is the condition on which 
we can live in God, and God in us. First we 
must be absolutely true to him. Nothing 
must be held back, nothing concealed from 
his searching eye! No subterfuge, no pre- 
tence! All things must be naked and open 
before him with whom we have to do. 
When that condition is fulfilled the love of 
God enters the heart. There is a sense of 
his personal favor, a nearness of approach, 
and a consciousness such as filled the apos- 
tle’s heart as he cried, ‘He loved mr, and 
gave himself for ME!” Yes, truth and love 
blend inextricably in each faithful follower 
of the Saviour! 

Why should there not be from this day 
forward this closer union between each hun- 
gry soul and Christ than ever before? The 
necessary conditions are those two vital ele- 
ments in the religious life——consecration in 
which there is nothing held back, and faith 
which finds its fresh springs in God and re- 
ceives its direction, wisdom, strength and all 
else from the eternal source. Live thus in 
God and for God! Then God will be all in 
all to thee, thy first thought in waking, thy 
last thought ere dropping to sleep! 

Draw wgh unto us, O Holy Spirit of 
truth! May no falsehood dim the light and 
strength of thy entrance! Only fill, rule, 
guide and possess our souls so that we lose 
not the things that we have wrought, but re- 
ceive a full reward! In Jesus’ name. 


3 JOHN. 
Thursday, 21st. 3 John. 


Some simple-hearted people had gone forth 
on a gospel-preaching tour, and in the 
course of it, because they would not receive 
the gifts of the Gentiles, had reached the hos- 
pitable home of Gaius penniless and home- 
less. They had been most kindly entertained, 
and on again reaching Ephesus had much to 
tell of the manner that they had been dealt 
with at the home of this Christian brother. 
The apostle wrote this personal letter to 
thank Gaius. 

Notice that phrase, “For the sake of the 
name’! “The name” stands for Jesus Christ 
as the Messiah, the Saviour, and the Son of 
God. It: comprehends the sweetness of his 
life, the patience of his forbearance, the pro- 
pitiation of his sacrifice, the might of his 
resurrection and ascension, the work of in- 
tercession, and the glory of his advent. All 
these may be summed up and included in his 
name. His name epitomizes his nature and 
his work. When all other names have faded 
from memory and are- written in the dust 
that name will outlast them all and shine for 
ever. 
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Our whole life should be full of that dear 
name. Let us be ready, as Paul was, not 
only to be bound, but to die on behalf of the 
name of the Lord Jesus! Let us see to it 
that it shall never be soiled by our lips or 
use, but that it shall be the touchstone of 
trial and the rallying cry of. sacrifice and 
service! Let us see to it that that name 
may not through our inconsistencies be blas- 
phemed among the nations, and that with 
simplicity and devotion we may print it on 
our hands and feet and forehead, our heart 
and life! Cherished in life and fragrant in 
death ! 

In contrast to Gaius was Diotrephes, who 
probably had shown a bad spirit to these 
simple missionaries. Though the apostle was 
the beloved and the lover he did not hesitate 
to use strong words against the man who 
neither did good himself nor encouraged 
those who were humbly seeking to do the 
will of the Saviour. There is a righteous 
indignation which like anthracite coal burns 
clear, and which is consistent with the holi- 
est love. Do we not read of the wrath of 
the Lamb? 


O blessed Saviour, thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth! We love thy charming 
name. Tis music in our ear. Fain would 
we sound it out so loud that all the earth 
might hear! May we live worthily of thy 
great name, which we bear, and may we 
ever go forth beneath its sanctions and in- 
spiration! E 


ISAIAH. 
Friday, 22nd. Isaiah 1. 1-20. 


This chapter is a majestic introduction to 
one of the noblest books in Scripture. It has 
been fitly designated as a trial at law, or 
“The Great Arraignment.” Jehovah is plain- 
tiff, and charges his people with their sin 
and folly in breaking away from his stat- 
utes and laws. 

It is impossible in these brief paragraphs 
to deal with the national aspects of this great 
controversy between Jehovah and his peo- 
ple. It will be wiser and more profitable to 
apply the general pleading of the prophet to 
our individual case. . 

We owe everything to God. He has 
nourished us from childhood and tended us 
through our early years. To the vast ma- 
jority he has given not only their life and 
breath, but comfort, ease, and in many cases 
luxury. How much we owe, also, to the 
peace and prosperity of well-organized so- 
ciety! Our homes may be rich, cultured, 
and refined. We may have dear and happy 
children filling them with love and joy. But 
perhaps we are not as earnest as we used to 
be. We still maintain the habits of our ear- 
lier and more earnest days, but there has 
been a distinct cooling in our love, and a re- 
laxing of strenuous consecration. The holy 
love of God is too sensitive to be unaware of 
a growing estrangement. The dumb animal 
creation gives a lesson of persistent attach- 


ment to their owner and his homestead, but 
though God has not altered by a hair’s- 
breadth from the holy, happy past the drift 
on our part has become ‘considerable. We 
may have almost unconsciously been drifting 
out to sea. 

To such God draws near in tender love. 
He says, “Come!”’ Though he is the high 
and holy One, inhabiting eternity and filling 
space, he condescends to reason and plead 
with us. We are still his children, and he 
cannot allow us to drift into complete es- 
trangement. Though our sins are deep- 
dyed as crimson and scarlet he is waiting 
to blot them out and make us as white as 
newly-fallen snow. Do not refuse his offer! 
Claim its fulfilment now! 


Fulfil, O Father, thine own gracious prom- 
ise, even now, as we wait before thee! 
Cleanse our hearts and blot out the memory 
of our sins! Cause our filthy garments to 
pass from us, and clothe us with change of 
raiment! Let this glad moment find us — 
clasped in thine arms as the prodigal in the 
parable! In Jesus’ name. 


Saturday, 23rd. Isaiah 1. 21-31. 


The scene changes from the personal to 
the general, and we are brought face to face 
with the demoralization that had befallen 
Jerusalem and the state. 
prophets loved their capital city as patriots © 
all down the ages have loved, and they 
dreaded the inevitable disaster that must 
arise if the claims of religion were neglected. 
Is it not thus that we should view the pres- 
ent condition of our fatherland on either side 
of the Atlantic lest the silver should become 
dross? Let us specially plead that God’s 
Spirit should breathe on human society, and 
that the coming generation should yield men 
and women animated by the noble principles 
which inspired the patriots and leaders of 
the past! Oh that our universities and semi- | 
naries may nurse a holy passion not for the | 
supremacy of naval or military forces, but — 
for those characteristics of purity and right- _ 
eousness which are the surest and strongest — 
safeguards of national integrity and influ- 
ence ! 

But what of ourselves? Bunyan has 
taught us to regard our nature as the City 
of Mansoul which may be captured by Di- || 
abolus or emancipated by Emmanuel. What || 
of that inner city? Who rules in it? Is thy 
judgment on men and things well balanced? 
Do purity and righteousness reign within? |. 
Is there an alloy of worldliness or selfish- | 
ness warping judgment and lowering the | 
standards of righteousness? Let us go 
through this inner city with lighted candles 
saying, “Search me, O God, and try my 
heart, and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting”! 
Let us also plead with him to purge away | 
our dross and take away our alloy, to re- | 
store to us the first joys of our Christian | 
experience, and to hold us faithful to right- 
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eousness and judgment! Then we shall be 
ashamed of our past delinquencies, and be- 
_ come as an oak with its unfading leaf and a 
garden well supplied with water. 

‘We thank thee, heavenly Father, for thy 
_ willingness to deal with our failures and to 
_ deliver us from our sins! Let thy Spirit be 
graciously granted, that we may walk 
worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing and 


_ increase in his knowledge and love! In his 
name. 
Sunday, 24th. Isaiah 2. 1-9. 


J (Read also 
Micah 4. 1-9.) : 


We all have our ideals. Moments come to 
us full of inspiration and hope. We catch a 
vision of what we may be and wish to be, 
but sometimes as we regard it it fades into 
the air, and we return to our prosaic en- 
_ vironment only to realize the contrast with 
infinite regret. 

An illustration of this disillusionment is 
_ furnished in this paragraph. Isaiah and Mi- 
' cah quote this description of the ideal Jeru- 
salem. It may have been borrowed from the 
vision of some older prophet, but it capti- 
vated the imagination of both. Jerusalem 
_ should be the world’s metropolis, all nations 
coming to her for their worship, their ideals, 
and especially for instruction in the ways ot 
| Jehovah. All war should be abolished, and 
_ its weapons turned into instruments of peace- 
ful industry. 

But in the following paragraph (verse 5 
and onward) we find the sad disclosure of 
the actual condition of the city under the 
' reign of Ahaz. His father and grandfather 
had bequeathed to him the result of years 
1 of successful government, but these were 
being rapidly dissipated. The king and his 
court had become enamored of the demon- 
worship of Assyria with its idolatry and 
| immorality, its soothsayers and demonology. 
The Holy City was rapidly descending to 
the level of Sodom. 

It was a bitter disappointment: yet it has 
{ its counterpart in human lives. How many 
' look back on the blessed past as a lovely 
dream never destined to be realized! If any 
} of my readers are in this plight let them 
) turn at once to Christ, confessing their fail- 
} ures, seeking out and renouncing the cause, 
and turning once more to the shepherd and 
bishop of their souls! 

The signs of our time suggest that this 
glorious forecast is on the eve of fulfilment. 
The revival of the Jewish nation is one of 
| the miracles of history. From all parts of 
the world this scattered people are returning 
| to occupy the ancient sites where their fa- 
lf} thers worshiped God. Jerusalem has shaken 
1) off the Moslem yoke, and is arising from 
‘ centuries of degradation, exchanging beauty 
\( for ashes and the oil of joy for the spirit of 
‘i heaviness. The yearnings of the nations for 
4 peace presage the realization of this ancient 
forecast that the nations shall learn war no 
‘| more and at this very hour we meet with 
‘) symptoms of the fulfilment of this prediction. 
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We thank thee, Lord, for thy faithful 
word, and that the herald rays of the dawn 
of peace are now in the sky! Oh come 
quickly to effect what man yearns for, and 
do thou, O prince of peace, hasten the ac- 
complishment by thy personal presence and 
reign! 


Monday, 25th. Isaiah 2. 10-22. 


This is a most remarkable chapter. The 
prophet suggests a vision of what might and 
will be in human society when God’s will is 
done on earth as it is done in heaven. Then 
follows the overcasting of these fair hopes 
by the dark shadows which were gathering 
over the Holy City and which were ful- 
filled in the succeeding decades. 

What made this contrast between the sum- 
mer of blessing and this winter of bitter 


suffering? The obduracy of Ahaz and his 
counsellors. So we are told in 2 Chronicles 
28. 16-23. Their lofty looks and haughty 


disregard of divine sanctions brought on the 
doomed city this avalanche of misery. 

But is not this a true picture of the man- 
ner in which God, the eternal judge, is ever 
weighing the nations in his scales and 
teaching mankind that the only guarantee of 
stability is not armies or navies, but right- 
eousness? Such is the main lesson of hu- 
man history as empire after empire has risen, 
been weighed in the scales, and passed. 

In point of fact, our earth has been the 
scene of that great conflict between good and 
evil which began in the morning of creation. 
Our Saviour saw Satan fall as lightning 
from heaven,—an emblem of ‘his final defeat 
as narrated in Revelation 20 and 21. In 
Isaiah’s time as in our own the conflict was 
in progress. During the reign of Ahaz Sa- 
tan had a temporary victory which set back 
the cause of righteousness, but it was im- 
mediately followed by the reign of the good 
king Hezekiah and the overthrow of Sen- 
nacherib. 

Isaiah in the closing verses catches sight 
of the final scene when in response to the 
strong cryings and tears of his people the 
Almighty will arise to scatter his enemies 
and establish his kingdom. Then men, as 
Isaiah foretells, will cast away their idols 
of silver and gold to the moles and bats be- 
fore the terror of the Lord and the glory of 
his majesty when he arises to shake terribly 


the earth. Cease ye from men, therefore, 


be reassured by the promise that ere long 
the Lord will arise mightily to shake and 
save the earth! Never for a moment doubt 
that ultimately good will triumph over evil, 
and that our earth shall one day sing God’s 
song without a jarring note! 


O Saviour Christ, thou knowest full well 
how distracted are the politics of our world! 
Everywhere the spirit of evil strives against 
the good. Men's hearts misgive them as 
they look out on the future. Oh hasten thy 
coming, and the final triumph of righteous- 
ness and truth! 
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Tuesday, 26th. Isaiah 3.1 to 4.1. 

It is only by careful reading of the Books 
of Kings that we can realize how terrible 
was the lapse in the city of David during the 
reign of Ahaz. He was smitten with love 
for all things Assyrian, and sought to intro- 
duce its fashions. Gold and silver idols glit- 
tered in every part of the city. The worship 
of sun, moon and stars was adopted by 
royal authority. Crowds of heathen priests 
ministered in the temples of Ashtoreth, Che- 
mosh and Moloch. 

It was under such circumstances that 
Isaiah sprang into notice and delivered the 
terrible remonstrances of this chapter. The 
results of this religious lapse were evident in 
the anarchy that reigned throughout the city 
and was likely to increase. The prophet was, 
therefore, compelled to turn from the radiant 
vision of what Jerusalem had been and might 
be, to remonstrate with the wickedness that 
had alienated God’s favor. 

The climax seems reached in the picture 
of a man being chosen to rule because he 
alone happened to have a coat on his back, 
and in the bitter scorn heaped on the women 
of Jerusalem. What a vast contrast yawns 
between that vision of the Lord’s house in 
the previous chapter and the bitter re- 
proaches here! Isaiah might well repeat the 
closing words of the previous chapter, “Cease 
ye from man!” 

Similar disappointment has broken the 
hearts of thousands of patriots who have 
loved their country more than themselves. 
We must look beyond human help to him 
who was not content to weep over Jerusa- 
lem, but who died for her, and will one day 
make her sing as in the days of her youth. 

What shall we do if we see signs of simi- 
lar: deterioration in our own time? We may, 
of course, adopt Isaiah’s earlier method of 
denunciation, but we shall do even better 
when we follow his lead to the Temple at 
the hour of prayer in Isaiah 6. There we see 
the seraphim engaged in worship and sery- 
ice, now worshiping, now bringing fire from 
heaven to kindle ardent love. It is good to 
protest against the evils of our time, but it 
is better to wait before God and receive the 
coal of fire. If only the whole church of 
God were to take up that attitude the power 
of evil which threatens civilization today 
would be arrested. A worldwide revival is 
the urgent need of the hour. Let us take no 


rest and give God no rest until once more’ 


waves of salvation and healing go forth! 


O our Father, grant us this yearning love 
for thy glory and this bitterness of sorrow 
for the evils which threaten our peace! Let 
thy constraining love and thy Holy Spirit so 
possess thy church that she may stem and 
resist our national perils and inspire our 
times with the great ideals of our fathers! 
In Christ's name. 


Wednesday, 27th. Isaiah 4. 2-6. 
also Jeremiah 33. 14-26.) 


As we have seen, the reign of Ahaz not 


(Read 


only substituted heathen practices and wor- 


ship for those of David and his immediate | 
successors, but dragged the nation down to | 


anarchy and confusion. The people were op- 


pressed one by another, the child behaved ’ 


himself proudly against his elder, Jerusalem 
was ruined, Judah had fallen, the wealthy 
filled their houses with the spoils of the poor, 
and the womanhood was wanton and minc- 
ing. Isaiah seemed to hope that his protests 
and those of his fellow prophets would suf- 
fice to save their nation from drifting fur- 
ther and resuscitate its ebbing life. But the 
hurt of the daughter of Zion could not be 
cured so easily. There would have to be a 
more drastic remedy. The day of the Lord 
would have to dawn, in which he would deal 
with the evils that soiled Jerusalem’s fair 
fame. There must be a carrying into cap- 
tivity, and only a handful would be left in 
Zion and enrolled among the living in Jeru- 
salem. 

Is there not a lesson for us today? There 
are grievous things in our modern cities 
which cannot be arrested by the voice of the 
preacher or the pen of the writer, and which 
only God can purge out. 

Note what Isaiah anticipated as the result 
of God’s interposition! His spirit of judg- 
ment acts as a purifying flame. The filth of 
the daughters. of Zion is washed away. 


Woman regains her place, and instead of the | 


ornaments named in the previous chapter is 
arrayed in purity and truth. The ancient ex- 
perience of the brooding cloud resting on the 
city, as once on the Tabernacle in its desert 
march, is renewed. Compare verse 5 with 
Exodus 3.21. And finally the faithful are 
invited to find in God protection from the 
scorching heat by day and shelter from 
storm and rain. 

Here let us stay to ask ourselves, What 
of my home? What of my life? Is my 
home sheltered beneath the brooding canopy 
of God’s presence as the Tabernacle of old? 
Are my movements directed by the shekinah 
cloud? Do I live under God’s protection 
and abide in his secret place? Am I guided 
by the inner witness? 

We thank thee, O Father, for the godly 
example of our fathers, and pray that thou 
wouldest by thy spirit once more revive their 
custom of fanuly prayer, that once more we 
may have thy guidance of our family move- 
ments by day and thy care by night! In 
Jesus’ name. : 


Thursday, 28th. Isaiah 5. 1-17. 


In the beautiful parable of the vineyard 
Isaiah describes the care which Jehovah had 
shown in the location of the Chosen People. 
Palestine, small though it is in extent, is one 
of the loveliest countries in the world. The 
misgovernment of centuries has not alto- 
gether succeeded in robbing it of its beauty. 
Twice over Ezekiel describes it as “the glory 
of all lands” (20.6 and 15). Obviously this 
description is meant to include those spir- 
itual blessings with which God’s people were 
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endowed from the first days of their settle- 
ment. But when God blesses an individual 
or community with extraordinary gifts it is 
with a view to ministry for others. It is 
the method of providence to select a certain 
nation or individual for an especial endow- 
“ment, that it may use its treasures for those 
who need. But we only possess so long as 
we administer. 
| _ In the case of the Jews they failed to real- 
} ize their duty to the race, and God’s pur- 
‘pose in choosing them. So far from being 
the organ of divine love and help, Jerusalem 
| disseminated poisonous influences, and divine 
judgment became inevitable. 

This suggests a serious question for the 
United States and for Britain. That these 
mations have been signally blessed is unde- 
jniable, but what is the nature of their in- 
fluence on the world of today? That is the 
} gravest consideration for statesmen and reli- 
) gious leaders to ponder. National stability 
is dependent not on navies and armies, but 
on the fulfilment of God’s purposes for the 
‘race. 
| The special sins of that age are here set 


out with strong and unflinching emphasis. 
Apparently the rich landowners were con- 
stantly buying up lands adjacent to their 
estates, and so driving the peasantry from 
their little holdings and violating the an- 
cient enactment that all lands should return 
to their original owners at the year of jubi- 
lee. The sin of drunken revelry is described 
as reaching such a pitch that hell itself had 
to be enlarged to receive its victims, which 
included honorable men of high rank with 
their glory and pomp as well as, the multi- 
tude of the mean and poor. We may well 
ask what the unseen scribe is chronicling 
about our modern civilization. 

O God of the nations, who art ever weigh- 
ing them m scales, thou seest the manifold 
sins of our age, which we deplore and are 
unable to stem! Wilt thou not pour out of . 
thy Spirit on our modern world and call our 
people back to thyself? We humbly pray 
for the outpouring of thy Spirit on thy 
church, that she may be the organ of a 
worldwide revival! In Christ's name. 


(To be continued.) 


SUCCESSFUL MEN AND WOMEN READ WIDELY AND WISELY. 


Is This Preaching of a High Order? 
«i High Faith of Fiction and Drama (The), 
‘{ by William Stidger. Doubleday, Doran & 
: Co., Garden City, N. Y. 254 pages. $2 
ig niet. 
»|A book of sermons interpreting 15 novels, 
dramas, and movies. 

This kind of sermon is not new. Is it a 
passing fad? Can it be termed great preach- 
ing? 

Dr. Stidger handles “The Fool in Christ,” 
“Hell Bent for Heaven,’ “One Increasing 
Purpose’ among others, and also the motion 
pictures “The Big Parade,’ “The Way of 
All Flesh” and “Seventh Heaven.” 

“|. Used as occasional themes for sermons 


They might make good Monday lec- 
j-ures after the manner of Dr. Joseph Cook. 


The idea that preaching is “the ministry of 
the Word,” or “truth through personality,” 
cannot be pressed too far. It is claimed there 
are sermons in stones, if one only has the wit 
to get them out. However, this is a movie 
age, resulting in the multitude living in the 
unreal world of entertainment rather than in 
the real world of their work and calling in 
life. One wonders whether all these figures 
in the novels, dramas, and movies presented 
by Dr. Stidger do not convey the impression 
of romance, fiction, and unreality. Does not 
the multitude get enough of unreality in the 
theater, novel, and moving picture? Is the 
gospel romance? Are the characters in 
Scripture fiction? Is the Christ a real and 
historic person, as well as a living presence? 

Some claim the church has made a mis- 
take in staying away from the theater, that 
it should go to the theater and lift the thea- 
ter. Dean Inge claims that the new prophets 
will be dramatists. But hardly anyone holds 
that preaching the gospel consists in the bare 
narration of the unreal events of the novel, 
the drama, or the movie with now and then 
the quotation of a text of Scripture. Per- 
haps this serves to entertain the crowd, but 
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it takes little virtue out of the preacher, and 
it is hard to see how it can edify or comfort 
saints, convert sinners, or be considered 
preaching of a high order.—T. C. 


Debunking Fake Philosophers. 


Misbehaviorists (The): Pseudo-Science 
and the Modern Temper, by Harvey 
Wickham. Dial Press, New York. 294 
pages. $3.50. 

A remarkable and a timely book! It at- 
tempts to do a work which somebody ought 
to do, and to do it quickly,—namely, to call 
the bluff of a pseudo-philosophy which is 
poised on a narrow base of proved physio- 
logical science, and spreading a shallow 
scepticism through our classrooms. 

It is in the field of psychology perhaps 
that the worst scepticism is now found, since 
a doubt about the soul, if allowed, carries 
down with it in wreck every other interest 
of man. Harvey Wickham with trenchant 
pen and wit shows up the pretentious false- 
ness of the behaviorists and the Freudians 
when they pass beyond the limits of any- 
thing proved and try to slip over on the 
public an “ism” essentially materialistic and 
mechanical. He vigorously defends ancient 
ideals of worth and the manhood of man 
against the destructive manipulations of the 
behaviorists and the nauseous sexisms of the 
Freudians. We have been waiting for such 
a brilliant critic to puncture the bubbles that 
have been spun by these sceptics, and, he 
thinks, even by some others such as Mc- 
Dougall, Dorsey, Wiggam and Lewis 
Browne, although McDougall with his ac- 
knowledgment of “purpose” and Browne 
with his recognition of religion may appear 
to be more on the side, of the angels. 

The sceptical temper is no newer, it is 
pointed out, than the doubt of Pyrrho, who 
attained notoriety by his remark that “noth- 
ing is more one thing than it is another. 
. .. .” That is nescience, but how much 
better is the science that affects to tell us of 
lower things and robs us of the higher val- 
ues? Mr. Wickham proceeds to debunk 
this preposterous, unproved pseudo-science, 
which assumes its facts and espouses a 
mechanistic explanation (sic!) of phenom- 
ena. 

Not content with marshaling arguments 
which show that it is now as possible to be- 
lieve in religion, the soul, and immortality 
as it was in the first century, he pierces with 
the weapon of irony the pretences of the 
“scientific” high-fliers. The following are 
examples: 

Watson teaches that “the gut-reactions, or 
the stir of the unstriped muscles along the 
intestinal tract, are what the child feels 
when it loves its mother, or would be if it 
could feel anything.’ Objections to the 
Freudian theory are vain. “The theory bends 
to accommodate whatever it encounters, 
then straightens out and goes its way as if 
nothing had happened.” “Freud hates to 


abandon anything altogether. 
keep a little fear, a little shame,—not enough 


to control conduct, but just enough to lend 
“McDougall is a | 
so he 


a thrill to transgression.” 
born reconciler of irreconcilables, 
seeks to retain both his will and the law 
which forbids it.” “In an unclaimed desert 
anyone may erect fences. McDougall intro- 


duces us to a region where there is not even | 
sand,—only words. And nothing is required | 
of these words, whether they be conven- — 


iently Latin or less conveniently English, ex- 
cept that they follow one another in gram- 
matical order. He makes distinction after 
distinction, and as they are verbal distinc- 
tions merely all that ensues when they con- 


tradict each other is a conflict like that of | 
Some || 


several contending currents of air.” 
attention is paid to G. A. Dorsey, a popular 
rather than strictly scientific writer (who is 
described as “a minor misbehaviorist”), and 


a number of his inconsistencies are pointed | 


out, as well as such absurdities as his con- 


tention that thinking is a bodily act, like || 


scratching one’s head. As Wickham para- 
phrases it, “The rumbling of the bowels is 
thinking. The stomach thinks. 
thinks but ourselves.” The conceits of A. E. 


Wiggam, who expects so much from Eu- | 
irreverent || 
references to Jesus, are criticized, and the | 


genics, and in particular his 
deficiencies of Rabbi Lewis Browne, with his 
condescending attitude to Christ and un- 
critical view of the Gospels, are exhibited. 


Praise is given to Will Durant for certain 


good qualities, but a frank disappointment | 
with his “stories’—the paragraphs of per- ' 


sonal opinion with which he usually ends his 
chapters, and his method of using environ- 
ment to explain belief,—is expressed. Num- 
bers of other names are mentioned for criti- 
cism in this book. 


Certain of its headings are breezy or || 


spicy, as, The Missing Mr. Mind; An Un- 
decided Synapse: Eliza Does Not Cross the 
Ice; Tinks! Tinks! Kwaks! Kwaks!; 
Psyche Wields the Broom; Are Monkeys 
People?; and Burbanking the Human Race. 

There is need for a book of this kind te 
call the bluff of the smoke-screen-making 
“scientists” who are fooling the public with 
the idea that eternal values, such as religion 
and a true soul, cannot any longer be held 
now that Watson, Freud and a few other 
select ones have consented to be born. In 
the course of the discussion much plain lan 
guage—quoting the indelicacies of the Freud- 
ians and of some of the behaviorists,—is 
used, so that the volume is not for general 
reading, and is to be used discreetly. More- 
over, there is more good to be sifted out 
from the confusions of McDougall, Browne 
and Durant than from other would-be in- 
structors of the patient public. The disil- 
lusionments of Mr. Wickham’s trenchant 
book are decidedly in the interest of a valid 
science. And this too should be added,— 
e enon what he is talking about!—C. A. 


He likes to | 


Everything | 


Mother and Child. 

Child on His Knees (The), by Mary 
Dixon Thayer. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 131 pages, with frontispiece. 75 
cents. 

We have never known a child whom we can 
imagine thinking these prayers, but it may be 
a matter of unique bent or of practice. They 
are all versified, and mostly 8 to 12 lines 
long. The spirit is intimate and reverential, 
and the literary quality high, else so many of 
them would never have been printed in high 
class magazines. Here is a quatrain which 
fairly expresses the whole contents: 


) 


REMEMBERING. 


How nice it was of You to be 
A little Child, dear God! 

I love to think my feet are on 
The same world that You trod! 


} Problems of a Little Child, by a Mother. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 102 pages. $1.25. 
|A mother of four boys, wife of a theological 
}seminary professor, herself trained in the 
study and teaching of children, gives here 
‘jthe cream of her judgment and experience. 
‘| ‘Chapters are entitled: 

‘) The Fear of Darkness 

Fear among Strangers and Homesickness 
The Puzzle about Santa Claus 
Disquieting Ideas of God 

Ignorance about the Coming of Life 
Fears about Death. 

Her object is to forestall these fears so as to 
save young people from unwholesome experi- 
ifences that must later be undone. Her style 
‘fis clever, her findings admirable. 

J Money and the Church. 
;JAdministering God’s Gifts, by George 
i Louis Rinkliff. United Lutheran Pub- 

) lication House, Philadelphia. 99 pages. 
| 50 cents. 
'The particular slant in this book dealing 
with Christian stewardship, its motives, 

means and methods, is that its meaning can 
be understood by understanding the gospel 
,jteaching. Stewardship is implied in the 
priesthood of believers. It is not what we 
can do for God, but what God can do with 
us, for us, in us, through us. 

The author’s assumption that all that has 
aitherto been. written on stewardship is in- 
complete, and that he can speak finally in 
this brief book, is rather unfortunate and 


counting, by William H. Leach. Cokes- 
} bury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 224 pages. 
im $2.25. 
Vir. Leach has specialized in ways and means 
of church administration. This book gathers 
juny number of ideas and tested plans in the 
«Wield of church finances. The Scriptural 
basis of stewardship and its history since the 
dharly days of the church are briefly recalled, 
(Aut the bulk of the book is up-to-date. 
) Mr. Leach assembles his matter in 15 


New Ideas for Church Workers. 
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orderly chapters, with four Appendices that 
continue the information. So many success- 
ful plans and devices are described that the 
reader will have to choose carefully. 


Not Slothful in Business, by Herbert A. 
Bosch. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 208 pages. $1.75. 

The author believes in the supreme value 
and power of the church. Its prime work 
is to win souls to Christ. The chief of- 
fender in obliterating the real work of the 
church is the money problem, which con- 
sumes so much time and energy of the 
church. 

From this start the author discusses all 
angles of Christian stewardship. He is evi- 
dently suspicious of mere machinery in rais- 
ing money, and holds that it is the well in- 
formed believer behind and beyond mere 
plans who is the vital factor. 


New Material for Church Workers. 
Adventures in Visitation Evangelism, by 
A. Earl Kernahan. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 125 pages. $1.50. 
A few years ago Dr. Kernahan wrote a 
book “Visitation Evangelism, Methods and 
Results.” It set forth his plan and outlined 


Dr. A. Earl Kernahan. 


suggestions for getting under way. In this 
book he assembles data from his own ex- 
perience and statements from those with 
whom he has worked in many cities to estab- 
lish the success of his method. 

One chapter is entitled: “The Growing 
Conviction While Winning 158,109 People 
to be Christians and Church Members.” 


Ambassador (The): Yale Lectures on 
Preaching for 1928, by James Edward 
Freeman. Macmillan Co., New York. 212 
pages. $2. 

Bishop Freeman’s standpoint in these lec- 

tures is that the preaching office must be 

considered essentially related to the pastoral 
and priestly ministry in order to achieve ful- 
ness. 
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Bishop 
Freeman 
of Wash- 
mgton, 
IDC. 


Successive chapters have to do with the 
ambassador’s credentials, fitness, assignment, 
equipment, loyalties, technique, perils, oppor- 
tunities. These topics are trite, but Bishop 
Freeman handles them with freshness and 
vitality. And he has vision broader than 
mere Episcopalianism, so that every ambas- 
sador for Christ can learn from him. 


Bowing the Preacher out of Politics, yy 
George Mecklenburg. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 141 pages. $1.25. 

A vigorous declaration of the propriety, yes, 
necessity for the prophet of God to have his 
say about: current life outside the church 
walls. He dips into the Bible to see how 
the Old Testament prophets and our Lord 
himself behaved. He follows his survey 
from Paul to John Wesley and the colonial 
preachers. He enunciates problems of the 
day that need Christianity to solve and save 
them. He buttresses his own thoughts on 
the matter by liberal quotations in support 
of his views, or by adverse quotations which 
he demolishes. 


A minister who reads this book ought to - 


feel his backbone stiffening. 


Building a Christian Character, by 
Blanche Carrier and Amy Clowes. Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

_ 252 pages, illustrated. $2. Pupil’s book, 
40 pages, 25 cents. 

A manual for the 4th or 5th grades in a 

church school, based on an extensive test of 

material in the weekday school system of 

Dayton, Ohio, where the authors have 

worked as supervisor and teacher for the 

past ten years. 

Stories, poems, pictures, projects, hymns, 
are used in shaping the life of the child by 
the standard of the Master. There are 36 
lessons grouped under “Learning How to 
Live,’ “Learning to be Trusted,” “To Love 
and Worship God,” etc. 


Churches at Work, by Charles L. White. 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 187 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

This book is edited by the department of 
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Missionary Education of the Northern Bap-— 
tist Convention. Its purpose is to show how || 
the highly organized Christian forces of this , 
country could succeed if they had the conse- | 
cration and personal enthusiasm of the early }| 
Christians. | 

The style is rather doctrinaire even when | 
giving specimen cases, but the matter is di- , 
vided into short sections, each with a title, | 
which makes it easier to get the point. ‘ 


Church in Action (The), by Thomas 
Alexander McQuiston. Marshall Bros., 
London. 116 pages. 2/6. 

The church in action is the hope of the race. 
Chapters discuss power for action, prayer, 
church and home opportunities, evangelism, 
in 60 pages. The rest of the book deals with | 
the minister,—his faith, gifts, message, soul- | 
winning zeal, personality, and his views of | 
the person of our Lord. 


Enlisting Laymen, by Frederick A. Agar. | 

Judson Press, Philadelphia. 79 pages. $1. | 
About nine-tenths of present church methods | 
have no Scriptural background, says Dr. | 
Agar, and many methods prove by their fail- | 
ure that they cannot be the will of the Lord. 


Dr. 
Frederick A. 
Agar. 


Hence they may be changed to produce bet- 
ter‘ results. So he has gathered many ap-— 
proved and tested methods used in local 
churches on all sorts of church plans and | 
problems, spiritual, material, and organiza- _ 
tional. 

The book is brief, but every word counts. 


Finding A Religion to Live By, by | 
Charles Emerson Burton. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 101 pages. $1. ; 

Ten chapters, beginning with “Enrolling in 

the School of Jesus” and working through 

the usual religious experiences and practices, 
It is a constructive effort, condensed but 
clear, and is concerned primarily with the 

faith that underlies and motivates noble liv- 

ing. 

Girl’s Problems of Today, discussed by 
Mother Ruth. Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago. 223 pages. $1.50 
net. 

Articles that have appeared in a weekly pa- 

per and which are thought worth preserving 

and propagating in book form. Fifteen chap- | 
ters discuss school life, friendship, reading 


and music, spiritual difficulties, and other 
“problems,”—quite a lengthy list as given in 
the Subject Index. 

Mother Ruth’s viewpoint is sensible old- 
fashioned Bible evangelicalism, and she is 
pe ushly in sympathy with the young to- 

ay. 


Gospel Wagon (The), by Charles Forbes 
_ Taylor. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
} York. 96 pages. $1. 

| A great little book! Racy as a novel, and 
| full of good things. 

_it is the brief story of the author’s father’s 
| life,—his godly ancestry, his early years and 
conversion, his experiences on a Gospel 
wagon, or Bible carriage as they used to call 
jit in England where the story is located. 
} Humorous incidents and sayings bubble up 
jin the prayerful soul-saving work it narrates. 
| It is not often that a live book like this 
acomes to light nowadays. 


Human Nature in Christian Work, by 
§ A. H. McKinney. W. A. Wilde Co., Bos- 
y ton. 216 pages. $1.50. 

}Dr. McKinney is too tried and experienced 
Ya Sunday school worker and leader and 
gauthor to need any introduction. Whatever 
jhe writes wells up out of practical experi- 


This manual for ministers, directors of re- 
jligious education, church school workers and 
Hsocial organizers investigates rather a new 
dphase of Christian work. It is a study of 
personalities, including topics like tact, free- 
ilom from grouchiness, etc. “People on 
Stilts” are those who are ill, over-nice, over- 
iti offended, and otherwise hard to 
i This chapter shows the 
yalue of the whole book. 


uNew Midweek Service (The), by Ed- 
# mund E. Prescott. Cokesbury Press, 
i Nashville, Tenn. 119 pages. 

“tThe value of the oldtime prayer meeting is 
@-ecognized, but having lost its appeal the 
idweek service must be made popular and 
nteresting. The new plan does not dispense 
jvith prayer, but would have a more catchy 
Hrogram. Church nights, community nights, 
‘i’ forum, specialized Bible study, and other 
Jtlevices are given in detail, so that a pastor 
yias a large fund of ideas to draw upon. 


jPrayers for the Way, by John S. Bunting. 
' George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
55 pages, with frontispiece. $1.25. 

“he author, a St. Louis rector, says this col- 
ection was born in the course of the work of 
| class in religion and health during a long 
Jeriod of years in a metropolitan-parish. Few 
iif the prayers are over a page long, and only 
{ine pages are directly on healing topics. The 
Jemaining .40 pages have varied themes, al- 
jrays deeply devotional and uplifting. 


al 


| “The Way” is derived from the New_Tes- 
Jiment use of this expression for the Chris- 


/an profession. 
\ 


“t/rimary Plans for the Smaller Sunday 


A Sheaf of New Hymnbooks. 
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School, by Elizabeth Williams Sudlow. 
Union Press, Philadelphia. 167 pages. 
The Union Press is the American Sunday- 
School Union. Anything on the Sunday 
school with their imprint ought to be worth- 
while. This is especially true in relation to 

small pioneer and rural schools. ' 

The primary department should care for 
children six to eight years old, according to 
this author, who tells all about the equip- 
ment, program, music, offerings, handwork, 
memory work, etc., and also about the 
teacher and his or her inner life. 


Programs for Teacher’s Meetings, by 
Erwin L. Shaver. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
98 pages. 50 cents. 

Mr. Shaver is an expert Sunday school man 

who keeps his feet on the ground. In this 

pamphlet he deals with 23 practical questions 
such as an efficient corps of teachers ought 
to have well in hand. In each case he states 
in a sentence the purpose of the study, sug- 
gests advance preparation, offers material for 
devotional exercises and discussion at the 
meeting, and foresees possible outcomes of 
the gathering. He closes with meditations 
and prayers. 

All this is admirable in spirit and content. 

It puts teachers’ meetings on to a new high 

level. 


Stories for All the Year: Everyday Life 


Stories Religiously Interpreted, by 
Sara Ward Stockwell. Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 293 pages. $1.50 net. 


Our first thought was that this was a gift 
book for children, but on examination we 
find it rather a book for parents and teachers 


~ to use with children. The subtitle, the Pref- 


ace, the Topical Ethical Index, the indexes 
of stories adapted for different ages, are all 
useful, but remove the volume from the class 
of children’s books. 

There are 108 stories, seasonally arranged, 
none over four pages long and mostly only a 
page or two long. The stories are good, and 
the religious applications laid on thick. There 
is great variety in subject, and they are all 
original. 


A Sheaf of New Hymnbooks. 


Church School Hymnal for Youth (The). 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1 a 
copy; 80 cents in quantities. 

Compiled by a committee of Presbyterian 
leaders for use in the Young People’s di- 
vision of the church school. It endeavors to 
make hymnody and worship an inspiring fac- 
tor in the development of Christian charac- 
ter. . In arrangement and contents young 
people were kept in view. 

There are 386 pieces, topically arranged, 
and 20 instrumental pieces from the great 
composers. -A ‘new feature is 13 pages of re- 
ligious poetry added to the usual helps for 
worship,—responsive readings, prayers, etc. 
Included in the contents are many of the best 
recent hymns and poems. 

The book should certainly be examined by 
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those who are looking for a serviceable 
hymnal adapted to young people. 


Instrumental Music for School Worship, 
selected by Edward Shippen Barnes. 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, .Philadelphia. 47 pages. 75 cents. 

Thirty-three piano pieces for use by the 

Sunday school pianist, together with a selec- 

tion of responses. The compositions are 

mostly by great composers, but include 10 by 
the compiler. 


Songs for Men, edited by Calvin W. Lau- 
fer. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 104 
pieces. 35 cents. 

This is more than a song book. It also con- 
tains responsive readings, several orders of 
worship, and other usable material. The 
hymns are from the larger books, but there 
are 28 “Community Songs” and choruses, 
words only, at the end. 


New Cokesbury Hymnal (The), edited 
by Charles C. Washburn. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 35 and 50 cents. 

The editor is professor of Church Music in 

Scarritt College for Christian workers. The 

book is consequently of that select standard 

that is bought for churches,—and that lacks 
the kick that a hymnbook prepared by an 
active evangelist sees the value and need of. 

There are 290 musical pieces, 45 respon- 
sive readings, a section giving suggestions 
for public worship, 10 Programs of Wor- 
ship, and other features. 


Dr. Louis F. Benson. 
Smaller Hymnal (The), edited by Louis 


F. Benson. Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Philadelphia. $1.25 a 
copy; $100 a hundred. 
Designed for use in gatherings where simpler 
music is desired and a less cumbersome book 
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than the larger church hymnal. It contains — 
387 pieces, topically arranged, and 57 re-— 
sponsive selections from the Psalter. The 
musical standard is that of refined simplicity. } 
The make-up of the book is the best. i 
Dr. Benson is an expert in hymnology. He | 
gives the hymns as the authors wrote them. | 
Brief notes give dates and other desirable | 
information. | 
Worthwhile Fiction. ‘| 
Ghond the Hunter, by Dhan Gopal Mu- |} 
kerji. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
205 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 
Any one who has read one of Mukerji’s books 
—Dutton publishes eight earlier volumes,— | 
will not need much persuasion to get a copy 
of this. It is the autobiographical recital of 
Ghond’s experiences in his Indian village | 
home and in the adjoining jungle where he | 
hunted. The jungle animals and snakes and | 
insects pass before the reader in the 19 suc- | 
cessive chapters, often involving hairbreadth 
escapes and adventures. 
There is Indian lore and wisdom all along, ; 
and the illustrations and decorations are dis- | 
tinctive. The literary finish of the book in- 
creases its appeal to older readers, though it! 
is written primarily for young people. 


Pat and Pal, by Harriet Lummis Smith. : 
L. C. Page and Co., Boston. 291 pages} 
illustrated. $2. 

Pat is a Boston terrier, and Pal is his collie. 

friend, both belonging to Miss Priscilla. It; 

is Pat who tells the story of his mistress 
love affair as it seemed to work out from 
his standpoint. Pal is a wise dog given te 
speaking in epigrams. 

The author is an accomplished and suc- - 
cessful writer of pleasing stories. The nov- - 
elty of the plan of this one adds piquancy te 
the tale. 


Pioneer Boys of Kansas (The): or A. 
Prairie Home in Buffalo-Land, by Har. - 
rison Adams. L. C. Page and Co., Bos: - 
pe 301 pages, illustrated, picture cover 

The flower-dotted prairie of Kansas is the > 

home of a pioneer family whose Virginia | 

ancestors had pioneered in Ohio and on the. 

Overland Trail. Two of the boys are the’ 

heroes in this story, which takes in incidents 

and adventures that were common in that 
early Westward movement. Work in the 
fields, hunting and fishing, friendly contact 
with Indians, and the rest, compose the plot. 
Six full-page pictures and several line 
drawings recall things as they were. 


Ranch of the Golden Flowers (The), by 
Constance Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan 
e175 New York. 192 pages, illustrated. 

A stirring tale of California before it was 

acquired from Mexico, when Spanish life 

predominated and Americans first began to 
settle there. 
A boy and a girl, whose mother had died 


back in Kansas and whose father died on 
4 


ww ~~ 


the trek to California, have the good for- 
tune to land at the estate of a Spanish family 
of the best aristocratic type. Their mutual 
experiences make a pretty story. 


Royton Manor, by Caroline Atwater Ma- 
son. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
302 pages. $2. 

Royton Manor near New Haven was the 
jhome of a patrician family the Duanes, the 
father a judge, the son in Yale, and the 
jdaughter Deborah a beautiful character. 
}Warner Kennedy comes on the scene: a 
forceful personality, self-centered, and he 
urns out to be a brute. After a while he 
marries Debby and makes her life a hell. The 
plot brings the characters to Italy, and reli- 
gion plays a large and critical part. Things 
imend before the book closes. 


L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
¥ pages, illustrated. $1.75. 

¥Esselly Moss is a lovable, old-fashioned 10- 
year-old orphan girl in North Carolina who 
#s sent down to Texas to her uncle. Adven- 
@ures and mishaps begin even on the train, 
jhnd keep coming ankes happy ending is 
geached. Wiggles, the child’s mongrel pup, 
iviggles his way through the plot and helps 
fo mix things up. A locket heirloom con- 
jjains the secrets. 


@>standfast Macrea, by Wallace Dunbar 
Vincent. Union Press, Philadelpnia. 177 
pages, illustrated. 

Rob Macrea and his mongrel pup step out of 
. ramshackle farmhouse as the story begins. 
Rob’s mother is dead, his father has just died, 
md a crook lawyer and money-lender is 
iibout to foreclose on his estate. Not until 
Ihe last page are the papers found which un- 
gover the fraud. 

} Meanwhile Rob has a hard time of it, but 
fe has several good friends who encourage 
im and stand by him. 

|The narrative is vividly told, and with 
uch humor,—one will keep on reading until 
ge has finished. 


Vith Dog and Canoe: A Story of the 
Big North Woods, by Dillon Wallace. 
} Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
'@ 269 pages, illustrated. $2. 
his time the hero, Stanley Burton, is a 
bung New Yorker, son.of a wealthy father 
‘id a mother who pampered him so that he 
las beginning to plunge selfishly and dan- 
‘Prously into city night life. To develop his 
etter parts his father sent him, much against 
Ws will, with the boy’s uncle on a summer 
ip to the great interior plateau of Labrador 
id the Northern barrens. 
The first night out on the great adventure 
|-anley tried to desert and return home, only 
.# get lost in the woods. However, by chance 
» shot a bear, and the excitement of it 
‘anged his mind about going home. From 
‘is point he has several thrilling adventures 
Ne he returns to civilization. 
‘»|A couple of guides are prominent in the 
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“The Fiery Crags.” 
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story, while Eskimos and liveyeres and port 
traders and others of the Labrador coast folk 
SpccD ae to the fast-moving and well knit 
plot. 


Various Themes. 


Beginning to Garden, by Helen Page 
Wodell. Macmillan Co., New York. 104 
pages, illustrated. $1.75. 

The large print and pictures do not make this 

book like a manual or textbook on gardening, 

but that is what it is. In 20 short chapters 
are given brief hints and directions on plan- 
ning a garden; securing tools and other things 
needful ; planting, growing and tending vege- 
tables and flowers; how to get the best of 
weeds and insects. Also on things a girl can 
make out of garden things, and things a boy 
can make for his garden; how and when to 
pick flowers; how to plan a flower show; at- 
titude toward wild flowers and other things; 
indoor gardening; and finally “When Winter 

Comes.” 

The author is evidently in love with gar- 
dening, and fully posted about its ways and 
means: and she has the happy knack of writ- 
ing simply and clearly. 


Fiery Crags (The), by F. W. Boreham, 
ere Press, New York, 285 pages. 
As we lay down this book we wonder 
whether the reviewer should criticize the au- 
thor or the author the reviewer. It seems 
to us that this volume is not up to the 
standard of the other and previous Bore- 
ham books. The same felicity in the choice 
of titles is here, the same clear and 
friendly English, the same wealth of illustra- 
tions, but the personal pronoun seems un- 
duly emphasized, the literary allusions, es- 
pecially to poetry, a bit too frequent and too 
long, and the points of connection are often 
awkwardly spliced. But still this is a Bore- 
ham book. No one can mistake it for any 
other, and that is to say that it will be found 
both interesting and stimulating.—H. P. 


Jewish Library (The): First Series, 
edited by Leo Jung. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 374 pages. $2.50. 

The union of Orthdox Jewish Congregations 


-of America is back of this series of life 


messages of Judaism. The present volume 
contains 12 essays which had previously been 
issued separately as pamphlets. Succeeding 
volumes will reflect the dreams of Judaism 
and its romantic history in ancient and mod- 
ern times, thus building up a monument of 
Jewish lore. . 

This book gives chapters (among others) 
on “The Care of Animals in Jewish Life and 
Lore,” “Evolution and the Faith of the 
Jews,” “Marriage in Judaism,” “The He- 
brew Bible.” The editor contributes the first 
chapter, “Essentials of Judaism.” 


Methods of Private Religious Living, by 
Henry N. Wieman. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 219 pages. $1.75. - 


Your Church 


and You 


FREDERICK L FAGLEY 


A Ducwss 


of Chrunam Retaremshrup 


Here is something good! Prof. Wieman has 
systematized certain areas of Christian 
thought and practice in such a way as to see 
their rationale and proper relation in build- 
ing Christian character and conduct. 

The book displays clear thinking, precision 
in diction and arrangement, and a brilliant 
flair that is not always present in religious 
books. Read this and let your own imagina- 
tion spread its wings: “Our central theme is 
worship: for worship is the way we ride the 
winds that lift the highest!” 

There are ten chapters full of original 
ideas, or at least ideas newly stated and co- 
ordinated. All is in the best spirit, and 
singularly personal as you read, though the 
matter exhibits scholarly technique in its 
orderly display. The chapter titles are— 
Private Worship, Religious Release of En- 
ergy, Reconstructing Society, Dealing with 
Common Things, Meeting a Crisis, Public 
Worship, Fellowship, Finding Joy in Life, 
Methods of Mysticism, Method in Religion. 

The methods Prof. Wieman suggests are 
not intended to be final. They are methods 
tested and found helpful by himself and 
others. But the underlying principles seem 
to be sound. 


Among Reviews Next Month. 


Japan in the World of Today (Revell). 

The Soul of the Bantu (Doubleday). 

The Motives of Men (Scribner). 

Charles W. Eliot (Harper). 

The Case for Christianity (Harper). 

Christ and Society (Scribner). 

The Drift of the Day (Willett). 

Fundamental Christianity (Macmillan). 

Reinspecting Victorian Religion (Mac- 
millan). 

Science in Search of God (Holt). 

Paganism in Our Christianity (Putnam). 

New Sermons and Essays. 

Some Romanist Volumes (Macmillan). 

ree ee and Modern Life (Nor- 
ton). 


ALSO RECEIVED. 


City Churches in Social Action, by James Myers. 
The Commission on the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council has recentl¥ issued an 8- 
page pamphlet entitled ‘‘City Churches in Social 
Action,” describing the social and industrial activi- 
ties of the Los Angeles Federation of Churches. 
It is highly suggestive of what can be accomplished 
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in the field of social service and industrial rela- 
tions by a local council of churches under courageous 
and skilful leadership. Copies of the pamphlet may . 
be obtained from the Commission, 105 East 22¢ 
Street, New York City, at 4 cents each, postage ' 
included. ; 
“My Kingdom—Not of This World,” by Keith L. 
Brooks, 536 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 15 
pages. 10 cents. 
A study of every passage in the New Testament 
containing the word “Kingdom” and of every pas- ' 
sage bearing in any way upon the purpose of our 
Lord in his first advent. { 


Walking with God, by Harvey Farmer. Bible In. | 
stitute Colportage Association, Chicago. 32 
pages. 25 cents. 

A devotional expository essay on Genesis 5. 21-24 

Les the field superintendent of the North Africa 
ission. 


Should a Catholic be President? 
ing Corporation, New York City. 
cents. : 

No. 4 of “Commonweal Pamphlets,” containing re- 

prints of editorials, articles and other comment 

from the weekly Romanist paper ‘Commonweal.’ — 

We read this exchange carefully and consider it 
quite false to its pose of liberality and bigness in 
its religious attitude. The articles on the late} 
presidential campaign were specially narrow, ill ad-; 
vised, and—judged by results,—foolish.—F. 

The Higher Critics’ Hebrew, by B. A. M. Shapiro. , 
Hebrew-Christian Publication Co., New York. 


14 pages. - 
A defence of the Word of God by an examination of 
attacks made upon certain passages, exposing the in-; 
correctness of the critic’s views. 


“Life of Faith’? Almanac, 1929. 

London, E. C. 48 pages. 2d. i 
“A daily reminder of the goodness of God,” hav. + 
ing texts for every day in the year, short monthly’ 
homilies, frontispiece giving a recent picture of Dr . 
Meyer, and odds and ends and advertisements. i 
United for Kingdom Service in Puerto Rico. 51) 

pages, with maps and illustrations. 7 
Presenting the combined activities of the Evan - 
gelical Union of Porto Rico, embracing seven of | 
eight denominations, | 

Half of the pages are given to illustrations of? 
people and places. Rather a good idea! 


Back to ‘The Faith’’! 


Calvert Publish- 
42 pages. 10 


“Life of Faith,” ’ 


. 1 
A familiar message to the Christian reader base | 
on the Bible. 


Liquor Control in Canada, by Ben H. Spence. , 
Canadian Prohibition Bureau, Toronto. 40 
pages. 25 cents. ] 

Crowded with quotations and statistics on present! 

liquor conditions in Canada,—much to the dis-) 

credit of the supposed control system, which is det 
bauching Canada. | 


AMONG NEW BOOKS. 


First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, by Charles 
R. Erdman. Westminster Press, Philadelphia.; 


158 pages. $1. 

Foreign Missions Under Fire, by Cornelius 
Howard Patton. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 180 
pages. 60 cents and $1. 


Heights of Christian Blessedness (The), by Dore- 


mus A. Hayes. Abingdon Press, New York, 
393 pages. $2.50. 
Seng Chang Sees Red, by Mrs. W. Lechmere’ 


Clift. Marshall Brothers, London. 


212 pages, 
oe page: 


Any book acknowledged, reviewed, 0 
advertised in this magazine will be for 
warded postpaid by the publishers of th 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receip 
of the advertised price. Remit by check 
postal or express order. 


